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New Year’s Resolution 


With special committees of representative citizens working in the 
different subject matter fields, and in other ways, in your respec- 
tive communities, you will be in a position to call to task those 
who make generalized attacks on our profession. Those who 


wish to cut taxes may seek to take advantage of the war 


situation to attempt to discredit the schools and our pro- 


fession. We must insist that any charges made against the 
schools should be specific and definite, and I would be in- 
clined to push most of them to the point where they got 
public investigation. Unless we can hold the fort in this 
particular democratic battle for public education why 
should we hope to win any other battles! 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


JANUARY, 1941 
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Cn My Fellow Edurationists: 


I extend my warmest greetings to you all for 


T extend the columns of The A.T.A. Magazine 
1941, All thinking people know that we stand on 


the threshold of a year which may well prove to be 
the most critical in human 
history. Tremendous issues 
are at stake and are being 
fought out on a world-wide 
scale—issues which will de- 
termine the fate of humani- 
ty for centuries to come and 
which may decide for each 
one of us, the character of 
the life that we shall be al- 
lowed to live. 


Dark and evil forces 
have been unleashed upon 
the world, and these are 
attacking the very basis of 
all that is decent and worth- 
while’ in the lives of the 
nations. Democracy, justice, 
access to truth, and even 
freedom of thought are be- 
ing imperilled by the savage 
onslaught of those forces 
centred in the hideous doe- 
trines of totalitarianism. 


Everything we value 
and everything that is sug- 
gested by the term “Brit- 
ish” is at stake today; so it 
has fallen to the British 
peoples everywhere to meet 
this challenge, and this 
they are doing most nobly. 


I need not remind you 
that in the conflict which is raging between the vir- 
tues of the democratic, essentially Christian way of 
life, and the dark forces of the totalitarian and 
plainly pagan philosophy, a great responsibility rests 


upon those to whom is entrusted the education of the 
children that will inherit the new world which is at 
present in the travail of birth. 
Here in Alberta I feel that our Educationists are 
doing their utmost to meet 
that responsibility and I 
congratulate all who have 
to do with education in its 
many spheres on _ their 
splendid response to this 
great task, during the past 
year. 


Anxious days were 
faced in 1940 most valiant- 
ly. Perhaps darker days are 
yet before us,—who knows? 
But beyond there breaks 
upon our vision the dawn of 
a new and glorious civiliza- 
tion—a civilization of se- 
curity, justice, peace, and 
progress, created through 
the courage, determination, 
and the invincible character 
of the people of the great 
Empire to which we belong. 


Let us then go forward 
together into 1941 with that 
spirit of undaunted tri- 
umph, and with the knowl- 
edge that beneath and 
around all the show of 
worldly power and pomp 
there are those finer spirit- 
ual and humane qualities 
which must ultimately pre- 
vail. 

“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. : 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 


Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Wo. ABERHART, Premier and Minister of Education. 





EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION AND THE ROWELL-SIROIS REPORT 


Education is the Price of Dem ” a mem- 

ber good and true suggested we should republish 
the article “Education” by Eric Wiseman which ap- 
peared recently in The Canadian Forum We comp 
gladly with our member's request, for we desire at all 
times to deal with every side of any fitting controversial 
question. It is suggested that every teacher impartially 
investigate, examine and explore this article together 
with that of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation “Brief 
to the Interprovincial Conference,” which also appears 
in this issue. 

e a * 
T SEEMS to us that the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion does much more than skim: the surface of the 
problem of Federal Aid for Education. It is when one 
dives deep down into any problem (as has the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation committee in this case) that the 
shadows and reflections mirrored on the surface of 
calm waters disappear and are realized to be what they 
are—just upside-down images of the hills, trees, pas- 
tures, etc. comprising the boundaries of the deep waters. 
They neither portray nor reveal anything that lies be- 
low the surface but just their very outside presence— 
and that only. The Canadian Teachers’ Federation gets 
down to hard figures, particularly where there is refer- 
ence to the budgetary surpluses which would be avail- 
able to the Provinces after making national adjustment 

rants. The argument advanced there, supported by 

gures, puts well within the region of wishtal thinking 
so far as Education is concerned, Mr. Wiseman’s con- 
tention that “Its adoption (i.e. of the Report) would re- 
lieve the provinces of an intolerable burden of debt 
and make funds available for the schools and other so- 
cial services”. We would like also to believe what Mr. 

Wiseman thinks and says, but the figures just won't 

let us succumb to the temptation to deceive ourselves. 

e o 


R. WISEMAN makes reference to the “noble 
sentiments” embodied in the Royal Commis- 
sion’s Report that— 

“a generous provision for the education of the 
children should depend, not on any arbitrary 
constitutional provision, but on the persistent 
conviction of the mass of ae that they 
must be ready to deny themselves some of the 
good things of life in order to deal fairly by 
their children.” 

He deals with them well, as far as he goes, and 
labels these sentiments “the essence of democracy 
if put into practice”. However, it seems to us he 
reads into the Report a possible sanction (!) in that if 
the policy were adopted and if the training of unem- 
ployed youth became a matter of greater Federal con- 
cern, then this might prove a powerful deterrant for 
“Provincial back-sliding” and a “lever for raising the 
school-leaving age as general economic conditions im- 
prove”. Mr. Wiseman may be right; we hope so. But if 


Ars reading our last month's editérial “Eternal 
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he is right then where goes the case of the Commission 
that autonomous rights of the Provinces regarding Edu- 
cation cannot be infringed upon? Does not Mr. Wise- 
man say definitely regarding these autonomous rights 
“There is little doubt that the Commission is correct 
in its judgment”? How could we use this “powerful 
deterrant” and stop “back-sliding” without going back 
on the fundamental principle of Provincial rights with 
respect to educational matters or without “denying to 
each Province the right to decide the relative impor- 
tance of expenditure on education and expenditure on 
other competing services”? Is it possible to have the 
Dominion authority exist on the one hand as Dr. Jekyll 
prescribing Provincial autonomy, and on other occa- 
sions when in a belligerent mood transform itself into a 
Mr. Hyde imposing “sanctions” whenever the spirit so 
moves? We would have liked to read Mr. Wiseman’s re- 
action also to the idea of Education being a “competing 
service”. 


* * * 


ASra we just wonder why the idea has been so 


well swallowed that a University Education is 

not within the field of Education, just the same 
as Elementary Education and Secondary Education; and 
just why the necessity is so paramount for the efficient 
functioning of the Universities in Canada “if some 
equality of influence in national life is to be maintained 
as between the regions; or alternately, why is this ac- 
cepted as a sop to the wider question? What we mean is, 
“if some equality of influence in national life is to be 
maintained as between the regions”, can we be serious 
in believing that the only important thing required edu- 
cationally speaking is the efficient functioning of the 
Universities in all parts of ? Yes, we believe in 
Universities; we believe that they should be function- 
ing efficiently, but in all seriousness we must hold that 
the efficieint functioning of the Universities as an 
“equality of influence in national life as between the 
— is fractional in importance compared with the 
efficient functioning of the educational services in the 
traditional “little red school house” (which, by the way, 
is often not red but composed of drab, poorly fitting 
logs) or with the equality of educational opportunity 
for all boys and girls of pre-University age. 


* * * 


ERHAPS the Commission was unaware that the 
rank and file of Canadian youth never enter the 
portals of the University; perhaps they failed to 

realize that the University student personnel has 
changed rapidly in recent years; that the curve of Uni- 
versity fees and other costs has so risen that the propor- 
tion of students whose parents can afford to pay fees is 
increasing rapidly while there is a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of students “working their own 
way through”. “Equality of influence in national life 
as between regions” surely cannot be worked on the 
principle that “Unto him that hath shall be given, etc.” 
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Sirois Commission conceded the whole case for 

Federal Aid for Education when it said: 
“The expansion in the concept of education 
since 1867 has been as unexpected as the ex- 
pansion in the social services generally. Edu- 
cation is no longer thought of as concerned 
entirely with the instruction of the young. 
Training for adolescents and adults is given 


| | k fail to see yet why it was that the Rowell- 





today on a scale hardly anticipated in 1867, 

and the development of the radio and organ- 

ized research has brought new techniques into 

education activities. Thus educatian has de- 

veloped aspects which have led to action 

by the Dominion.” 

And then after conceding the whole case the Com- 

mission sets forth to play ten pins with the submissions 
accepted. 





Education == Eric Wiseman 


Reprinted from The Canadian Forum with the kind permission of the Editor 


education squarely on the shoulders of the provinces. 

It would seem strange, therefore, that education should 
have a chapter all to itself in the Rowell-Sirois Commission’s 
recommendations. But the issue could not be avoided. In the 
words of the report: “The expansion in the concept of edu- 
cation since 1867 has been as unexpected as the expansion 
in the social services generally. Education is no longer 
thought of as concerned entirely with the instruction of the 
young. Training for adolescents and adults is given today on 
a scale hardly anticipated in 1867, and the development of 
the radio and organized research has brought new techniques 
into educational activities. Thus education has developed 
aspects which have led to action by the Dominion.” 


Teachers and school authorities have long been aware 
of this, and they seized the opportunity offered by the com- 
mission. The teachers’ federations and the school trustees’ 
associations in the three prairie provinces, Ontario, Quebec, 
and New Brunswick, all submitted briefs, as did also a num- 
ber of French-Canadian and Catholic minority organizations. 

The report is quite emphatic that provincial autonomy 
in educational matters must remain inviolate. “A free hand 
in something so important to the social and cultural life of 
the people seems to us vital to any provincial autonomy 
worthy of the name, and it is obvious that any attempt to 
alter the existing arrangements would meet with powerful 
opposition and provoke profound resentment.” 

There is little doubt that the commission is correct in 
its judgment. But the assertion of the necessity for provin- 
cial autonomy must not be interpreted as a Magna Carta for 
the 22,000 local school boards throughout the Dominion. 
The identification of democracy with local autonomy was 
justifiable only so long as the Canadian frontier was open. 
Today the need for centralization is widely recognized in 
order to make the democratic principle of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity a living reality. Further, the greater 
the direct control wielded by the provincial governments 
(thus enabling the rapid extension of consolidation and more 
equitable tax assessments), the better and more widespread 
the use that can be made of the increased revenue for edu- 
cation which will result if the commission’s financial recom- 
mendations are adopted. 

Many organizations urged the necessity for Dominion 
grants for special purposes such as scholarships and technical 
training, provided the provinces did not reduce their own 
expenditures on education. The need for some such assistance 
was plain to the teachers’ organizations, who were acutely 
aware of the decrease in educational expenditures during 
the- depression years, and the consequent restriction of edu- 
cational facilities. Reductions in total expenditure on edu- 
cation in the prairie provinces between the years 1930 and 
1934 ranged from 25 per cent in Alberta to more than 50 
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per cent in Saskatchewan. The total of rural teachers’ salaries 
in the latter province declined from four and a half million 
to less than two million dollars. 

The basis of these representations to the commission 
was that the Dominion was bound to see that there is equal 
educational opportunity for every Canadian child. The com- 
mission could not accept this premise because to do so “would 
deny to each province the right to decide the relative im- 
portance of expenditure on education and expenditure on 
other competing services.” Again it must be emphasized that 
the benefits that will accrue to education from the imple- 
menting of the report are inherent in the financial recom- 
mendations “which aim at placing every province in a posi- 
tion to discharge its responsibilities for education if it 
chooses to do so.” 

No one could miss the challenge of these last few words. 
If Canada is to follow the democratic way, it is the Canadians 
themselves who must so organize that where the education of 
their children is concerned, the provinces will “‘choose to do 
so.” In the words of the report, ‘‘a generous provision for 
the education of the children should depend, not on any ar- 
bitrary constitutional provision, but on the persistent convic- 
tion of the mass of the people that they must be ready to 
deny themselves some of the good things of life in order to 
deal fairly by their children.” 

Noble sentiments, you will agree. And the essence of 
democracy if put into practice. That national self-denial is 
possible in war-time, is clear. But what of peace-time? What 
guarantees are there that the provinces, relieved of their 
debt burdens by the Dominion, as recommended in the re- 
port, will use their unaccustomed affluence to benefit the 
schools and the children? 

A hint as to a possible sanction is to be found in the re- 
port. If the recommendations that the parliament of Canada 
should have full power to provide unemployment aid is 
adopted, it would make the training of unemployed youth a 
matter of even greater federal concern than at present. The 
Dominion would also have the power to delimit the extent 
of the liability it was prepared to assume, as, for example, 
the age at which it would accept youths as unemployable. In 
this way “the Dominion might make its help contingent on 
reasonable co-operation by the provinces.” Here is a power- 
ful deterrent to provincial backsliding, and a lever for raising 
the school-leaving age as general economic conditions improve. 

The commission approved, however, of Dominion grants 
where the objection of interference with provincial autonomy 
did not arise. The field of university education is hinted at 
broadly, but specific recommendations were avoided because 
of the close personal contacts of certain of the commission- 
ers with Canadian universities. But the commission was quite 
emphatic on some general principles. First, the necessity for 
the efficient functioning of universities in all parts.of Can- 
ada “if some equality of influence in the national life is to 
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be maintained as between the regions.” Secondly, the recog- 
nition that successful university administration requires a 
long-term assurance of a reasonably stable budget. “Security 
of tenure is as necessary for good university instructors as 
it is for good civil servants.’’Finally, the necessity for com- 
plete academic freedom is explicitly stressed. “Academic 
freedom itself, which is an important ingredient in the demo-- 
cratic structure of our country, requires that in institutions 
supported by the state, no appointment should be directly 
or indirectly at the mercy of political pressure.” It is to be 
hoped that this vital democratic principle will soon be rec- 
ognized at Queen’s Park. 


The inclusion of the minister of education among the 
four representatives of Ontario to consult with Mr. King on 
the report is perhaps a good omen. 

The final recommendation of the commissioners, tucked 
away in one short paragraph, is of the utmost importance to 
the future of the whole Dominion. In it lies the recognition 
by a royal commission of the need for national planning. As 
Canada’s war effort will depend for its success on a planned 
national economy, so the success of post-war reconstruction 
will depend on widespread social and economic planning. 
But before national planning, must come national research. 


For Pastures New 


H. C. SWEET, B.A., 
High School Inspector, Southern Alberta 


N.OUR opinion both the Department of Education and 
Inspector H.:C. Sweet are to be congratulated on the 
promotion of the latter to the office of High School In- 

spector. The vacancy has. been. occasioned by High School 

Inspector H. E. Balfour’s (Capt.) joining the army and 
securing a staff appoint- 

ment. So High School In- 
spector Sullivan moves 
to Edmonton and Mr. 

Sweet takes over the 

Southern Alberta Inspec- 
torate. Few  appoint- 
ments could meet with 
heartier response than 
the recognition of In- 
spector Sweet’s long con- 
tinued service in Educa- 
tion in this Province as 
a teacher, worker in the 

teachers’ professional or- 
ganization, and Inspec- 
tor of Schools. Inspector 

Sweet, known affection- 
ately as Harry by those 
fortunate enough to be 
intimate friends of his, 
is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. He 
came to Alberta and has run the whole gamut of experience 
from rural to city high school work. Also, he did his bit in the 
last War in the Royal Air Force. Some of his more responsi- 
ble positions were: principal of the Consolidated School at 

Champion; principal of Claresholm School; four years on 

the staff at Lethbridge High School; Inspector of Schools 

for Foremost; and latterly at Medicine Hat—some of the 
most difficult territory to keep running and operating owing, 
of course, to drouth conditions which so frequently prevail. 

Before his appointment as Inspector, Mr. Sweet took much 
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So the commissioners have recommended the establishment 
of a social science research council “which would co-ordinate 
and in some degree direct the research work in these sciences 
which is being done in the Canadian universities and else- 
where. There is a real need for some such institution in 
Canada, and it could serve a most useful purpose in 
analyzing the social problems with which current legislation 
is designed to deal.” 


Education’s stake in the Rowell-Sirois Report is a big one. 
Its adoption would relieve the provinces of an intolerable 
burden of debt and make funds available for the schools and 
other social services. 

In 1926, the total expenditure on relief by all govern- 
ments was $168,000. By 1937, that total had been multi- 
plied 750 times to 126 million dollars. In those same years 
the total cost of public education remained static at 108 
million dollars. At the moment the government at Ottawa 
seems determined not to allow this particular royal commis- 
sion to be pigeon-holed. Nor must it be. In the compilation of 
the report certain provinces showed a marked unwillingness 
to co-operate. Those same provinces must not be allowed 
to sabotage a document which in effect is a new charter of 
liberties for Canadians. 


qo ¢ ¢ © O% 


interest in A.T.A. work and served some years on the Exec- 
utive, being elected President in 1927-28. However, the De- 
partment stole from our’ midst this good man and true, 
breaking Harry’s tenure as a member of the Executive while 
he was Immediate Past President. 
* * * 
H. S. BAKER, M.A., 
Superintendent of the Foremost Division 

R. BAKER was born in Saskatchewan but received the 

greater part of his elementary and high school edu- 

cation in Calgary, graduating from South Calgary 
High School in 1926. 

In 1927 Mr. Baker received from the Royal Academy the 
degree of L.A.B. in music and thereafter remained a year 
and a half in New York 
City teaching and study- 
ing music. The next few 
years were spent at 
Toronto University and 
in 1932 Mr. Baker was 
graduated with a B.A. 
degree. 

In 1933 he attended 
Calgary Normal and 
from 1933-35 taught 
languages in the Stettler 
High School. Mr. Baker 
transferred to the Leth- 
bridge Collegiate Insti- 
tute in 1935 where he 
taught Latin and English 
until his appointment to 
the Foremost Inspector- 
ate in December 1940. 
Mr. Baker was granted 
his M.A. degree from 
the University of Alberta 
in 1933 after completing extra-mural courses in English. 

Active in the N.P.A.M., Mr. Baker received a commis- 

sion in the 39th Field Battery R.C.A. last spring and for the 
past half year has been acting O.C. of the unit. 
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A Brief 


Presented by The Canadian Teachers’ Federation to the Conference 
with the Provinces to Consider Recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 


AN OPEN DOOR FOR EDUCATION—A Pamphlet Addressed by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation to 
the Dominion-Provincial Parley, January, 1941. 


THE PLEA: 


The Government of Canada, in view of unpredictable economic and political forces which may 
bear upon Canadian life as a result of the present war, ought to make good in the revised Constitution 
its right at any future time to assist and reinforce public education by means of grantsin-aid, and this 
should be done with full respect to the existing rights of religious minorities. 


THE ARGUMENT IN BRIEF: 


1. Under the existing Constitution, “education has been terribly neglected in many ofthe poorer 
parts of Canada.” (Rowell-Sirois Report Il, $1). 
- 2, The existing Constitution has endured 75 years; the revised Constieution should prepae' the 
country for all probable eventualities during the coming 25 years at least. 


3. Thin pitsitaiens alta ae sittin; xgen mani einen tainly tenn, dene 
a 
known during the past decade. 


a ea eS a 
Rowell-Sirois Plan I, because existing educational services in certain provinces are so far below modern 
standards. 


$. National or Federal assistance to education is the established practice in Great Britiain ‘and 
other Dominions; and, with respect to school-buildings and other important phases of education, in the “” 
United States of America. or 


Peay 


6. The democratic way of life and the unity of the nation alike can only be based upon the’: 
disciplined intelligence of individual citizens. The Government of Canada cannot wisely sign away its 
ee : 


7. The Canadian Teachers’ Federation does not appeal at this time for grants from the Dominion 
inion G ; 


our schools as an instrument for safeguarding our democratic institutions and our national solidarity. 
(Bee eutéide: Bech cover fer grasa exgglemeatad 6 the C3. Batet) 
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THE ARGUMENT EXPANDED: 


I. The present system of financial support for 
education in Canada is such that only two provinces 
(Ontario and British Columbia) can take rank in 
the upper half of the American states in per-pupil 
expenditure, while four provinces (Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick) must rank in the lowest quartile of the 
American states.? 


One result of this is that about 49 per cent of all 
Canadian teachers receive less than $770 per annum, 
without provision for increment.? In other British 
countries, $770 is the typical (or average) initial 
salary of women teachers, from which they advance 
by regular annual increments.’ In 1938 over 32 per 
cent of Canadian teachers were paid less than $600 
per year.‘ 


The essential evil, however, of existing condi- 
tions is that tens of thousands of children are half- 
educated in mean surroundings with less than mini- 
mum equipment by discouraged or disillusioned in- 
structors hired for less than laborers’ wages.° 


II. The swift stride of events in this century 
forbids any hope that Canada can worry along half- 
organized. France, Spain, Germany, Russia, Tur- 
key, Italy, South Africa, China, Japan (to name a 
few) are countries whose internal structure has 
undergone violent change quite unpredictable in the 
year 1900. 


Since we believe in our political freedom based 
on democratic institutions, and since we care greatly 
about the solidarity of Canada, we must stress the 
importance (at this time of constitutional revision) 
of placing in the hands of the Parliament of Canada 
those instruments of self-preservation which it may 
need during the coming half-century. 


III. Canada is not immune to change: the 
stresses of the present war may wrench our national 
structure far more severely than the Great War, 
which raised the National Debt from five hundred 
and twenty-one millions (1913) to three billion, five 
hundred and twenty millions (1921). All that we 
have witnessed in the world scene these forty years 
cries aloud for a new technique of intellectual stabili- 
zation, in order that control of the state may not 
pass by misadventure from wise heads to hot-heads. 
To such a process of intellectual stabilization the 
public school is indispensable, and it would be a 
grave folly for the Parliament of Canada not to 


1 See appended article; The General Level of Education in Canada. 

2 Report of Research Committee of —— Teachers’ Federation on 
Salaries and Salary Schedules, Table A, P. 2. 

3 Report of Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation to C.T.F., 1938. 

2 —— " Research Committee of Canadian Teachers’ Federation, op. 
cit., p. 3. 

5 Ibid. pp. 6-7. 






grasp this opportunity of declaring: “We have an 
interest in the education of Canadians, and we will 
not place the financial assistance of provincially con- 
trolled education outside our sphere.” 


IV. The provinces of Canada are not all suffici- 
ently wealthy to maintain the educational service 
which will be necessary if “government by free dis- 
cussion and intellectual agreement” is to be pre- 
served in the testing time ahead of us. Under Plan I 
of the Rowell-Sirois Report it is estimated that the 
following budgetary surpluses would be available 
in the provinces (after making National Adjustment 
Grants) : 


adie Be aunacinsd $ 260,000 Manitoba ....... $1,300,000 
Nova Scotia... 800,000 Sask. 20020... 2,650,000 
Rie 2,225,000 Alberta ........ 2,200,000 
Quebec ............... 1,000,000 B.C. ow. 900,000 
Ontario 2.1.12 4,700,000 


If half the available surplus (dedicated by the 
Report to education, welfare, developmental expen- 
ditures and reduction of taxation) were used in the 
improvement of education, the per-pupil expenditure 
in the provinces would become approximately as 
follows: 


Pe OA $37.50 Manitoba 0... $51.90 
Nova Scotia ............... 38.50 Saskatchewan. ........ 42.40 
New Brunswick ..... 40.80 Alberta 2. : 62.60 
(Guielide. ji253). 2911) 682605 -BisGo inlet vis 79.25 
a 67.00 


To devote one-half of the budgetary surplus to 
the improvement of education would be lavish gen- 
erosity; yet the act of doing so would leave five Prov- 
inces of Canada still ranking with the lowest one- 
third of American states, and British Columbia alone 
in the highest one-third. Four Canadian provinces 
would remain far below the present average. Cana- 
dian level in per-pupil expenditure. This argument 
is developed not in opposition to the general purpose 
of the Rowell-Sirois Plan I, but only to show that the 
Report (a) does not offer provision for any adequate 
expansion of Canadian educational service in the 
hard years before us; (b) does not justify any hope 
of raising Canadian education to the average level 
of this continent; (c) does not begin to approach the 
ideal of equal educational opportunity for Canadian 
children. 
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V. NATIONAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION: 


The values of education are imponderable; so 
much so that in a province whose citizens spend 
nine millions on education and nine and one-half 
millions on alcoholic liquors it may nevertheless be 
politically impracticable to increase support for 
education. That is why it may become very import- 
ant, in the not remote future, that the Parliament of 
Canada should be able to reinforce provincial effort 
in education with funds supplied from taxes, indirect 
and less vexatious to the public than those available 
to the provinces. An all-weather road to town, or a 
hospital within driving distance, are values which 
the least philosophical citizen can understand. For 
these he will readily pay taxes. For educational ex- 
penditures he cannot see the same practical return. 
For an increase in educational expenditures he can- 
not perhaps see any specific return at all. Conversely, 
a reduction in educational expenditures may have 
such indirect and delayed effects that he sees no 
effects at all, other than a reduction in his tax-bill. 
If educational service is, then, to be steadily expand- 
ed (and the age demands it), it must be expanded 
from those revenues which the Canadian Parlia- 
ment can raise through indirect taxation with a care- 
ful regard for ability to pay. 


In Great Britain in 1913-14 national grants-in- 
aid to education totalled eighty million dollars; in 
1931-32 the figure was two hundred and ninety mil- 
lion dollars.® In 1939-40, after the declaration of war, 
Parliament voted an increase of about six millions to 
education." 


In British South Africa in 1936-37 the Union 
Government voted over twenty-nine million dollars 
to the provinces for education, or over 59 per cent of 
all the Union expenditure on education.*® 


In the U.S.A. federal aid for education is still a 
debated issue, though vast sums (over $500,000,000) 
have been expended in school buildings and grounds 
under the P.W.A. and the W.P.A. As long ago as 1933 
-34 however, the Federal Government made grants to 
state education amounting to over $20,000,000, and 
constituting in three instances (Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi) over 10 per cent of the total state 
expenditure on schools.°® 
6 Cole, G. D. H. Intelligent Man’s Guide Through World Chaos, p. 442. 
7 A.T.A. Magazine, November 1939, Citation from “ The Schoolmaster” 


8 The Yearbook of Education 1959, p. 78. 
9 Ibid, p. 93. 
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These facts point very clearly to the wisdom of 
framing the revised Constitution of Canada with 
especial regard to education, in order that the Dom- 
inion may be able at its discretion to aid in the ex- 
pansion of education services. 


VI. Since democratic institutions are based upon 
the principle of government by free discussion, it 
follows that education exercises a unique function. 
Medicine, dentistry, law, commerce, are vocations 
which all serve the needs and regulate the affairs of 
mankind. All or any, one of them would serve equally 
the needs of any other kind of polity, and not one of 
them can be said to provide that quality without 
which a democracy would perish. As Washington 
and Jefferson early realized in the U.S.A. and Ryer- 
son in our own land, it is education of the people 
which alone can ensure the success of the experiment 
of government by discussion and intellectual agree- 
ment. Surely, therefore, the Parliament of Canada 
cannot at this crisis reaffirm its indifference, as a 
governing body, to the growth or decay of education 
within this democratic Dominion. 


CONCLUSION: 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation therefore re- 
spectfully urges that a sub-section be added to Section 
93 of the B.N.A. Act, so framed as to enable the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, in consultation with and 
with the consent of the Provinces, to make such grants- 
in-aid to education as may from time to time be found 
necessary: 


(N.B. Provided, however, that minority rights 
remain protected as at present under the B.N.A. 
Act but that no control whatsoever be vested in the 
Federal Government other than that required to 
assure the proper accounting of monies advanced: 
that is to say, the Federal Government will leave 
unrestricted the rights of each Province to control 
such matters as the units of education administra- 
tion, certification, appointment and dismissal of 
teachers, curricula, and text-books. ) 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. N. CRUTCHFIELD, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 


M. E. LAZERTE, 
Chairman, Research Committee, 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
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10311 Jasper Ave., Edmonton—Phone 26379 
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Provincial Relations will be considering the Rowell- 

Sirois report. The pressmen will be in the lobbies 
extracting information, the radio commentators will be pro- 
claiming the news, the editors will comment profoundly. The 
public is interested now. Already at least once a day one 
meets the question: “What do you .think of the Rowell- 
Sirois Report?” It is likely that the interest. will mount 
steadily during the coming weeks. Mr. Teacher-Citizen, you 
are expected to be informed on current affairs. What do 
you kriow of the Rowell-Sirois Report? It is not outside the 
range of possibility for every teacher to be familiar with 
she main outlines of the recommendations. The Ryerson 
Press publishes a brief summary for forty cents. The King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, is putting out an adequate digest for a 
dollar. You get a lot for your money, an excellent historical 
outline of all you require to know of the recommendations 
and the reasons therefor. This report may well prove to be 
as much of a landmark in Canadian history as Lord Dur- 
ham’s Report of 1839. It is the business of every citizen 
and certainly of every teacher to get the facts, think about 
them, and make up his mind; even if all the making-up you 
do is to make up your mind not to make up your mind. 


| | | Prov a few days the conference on Dominion- 


Both the editorial comment and the trenchant phrases 
of Battle Axe in the December issue provided good construc- 
tive criticism of the commissioners’ attitude on education. 
With both I am in substantial agreement. The Commission 
makes a nineteenth century approach to education in a 
twentieth century report. They seem to view education as 
merely one of a number of social services instead of the 
basic service on which the future, possibly even the survival, 
of democracy depends. It is true that the adjustment grants 
to be provided for the provinces weakest financially would 
tend to make for a nearer approach to uniformity of edu- 
cational opportunity throughout the Dominion. But the im- 
portant question is: At what level would that educational 
uniformity rest? I think it is safe to predict that it would 
be far below the ideal of an equal opportunity for all 
Canadian children to develop their talents, each to the limit 
of his capacity. 


It seems best to the commissioners “that a generous pro- 
vision for the education of the children of the Nation should 
depend, not on any arbitrary constitutional provision but on 
the persistent conviction of the mass of the people.’? What 
is the basis for this conclusion? It seems to me that if there is 
any one group entitled to its Bill of Rights in a B.N.A. Act 
brought up to date, it is the children who have no pork barrel 
and no vote with which to back their demands. It is all very 
well to rely on the “persistent conviction of the masses of the 
people.” But it should be remembered that the mass of 
people have little direct experience of the benefit of an edu- 
cation adequate to their needs. Most of the adults in Canada 
today are both working and enjoying away below their 
capacity to work and enjoy because of a lack of opportunity 
to. discover and develop through creative activities their 
varied abilities and interests. 


The teachers of Alberta have a right to be dissatisfied; 
but they should not be surprised. Alberta is considerably in 
advance of most of the other provinces in its educational 
thinking and practice. It is true that groups of educators did 
present briefs to the commission. It is possible that they were 
considered as the claims of well-intentioned professional 
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cranks. Had the government of Alberta, of which the Pre- 
mier is also Minister of Education gone before the com- 
mission and expounded the philosophy of democracy and the 
philosophy of education appropriate to democracy, which is 
the basis of our system in Alberta, it would, perforce, have 
commanded attention and an answer. It is a matter for re- 
gret that this opportunity was let slip. The coming confer- 
ence offers a second chance. 


But the teacher-citizen cannot afford to confine his 
criticism of the report to the pronouncements on Education. 
He should assess the recommendations as a. whole. Within the 
limitations of the terms of reference, it is a commendable 
contribution to the problem of national unity. During the past 
two decades Privy Council decisions have had the effect of 
pushing the provinces further and further apart and making 
them into nine little disgruntled sovereignties. The aim of the 
recommendations is to pull them together into a united Can- 
ada as the Fathers of Confederation intended it to be. The re- 
port recognizes unemployment as a national: problem and.a 
national responsibility. It makes definite the jurisdiction on 
all questions of labor and all matters of trade and industry. 
It is in these three fields that Canada has suffered most from 
a lack of government since 1920 because of the conflict be- 
tween federal and provincial powers. To implement the re- 
port would be to put an end to “buck-passing”’, a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 

To make the recommendations effective involves an a- 
mendment of The B.N.A. Act. The procedure for amendment 
needs to be made clear and definite. In a dynamic society 
there is always arising the need for constitutional change 
to meet the changing conditions. If the conference of gov- 
ernments does nothing more than bring this question of 
amendment out of the twilight of confusion which for the 
last twenty years has been the hiding place for the ‘‘on-the- 
one-hand-but-then-on-the-other type of political leader it 
will have served a very useful purpose. 


It is, however, the final recommendation of the report 
which seems to me the most significant for the future of the 
Dominion. It provides for the establishment of a social science 
research council to “analyze the social problems with which 
current legislation is designed to deal.” This is, facing 
reality. It is a recognition that laissez-faire is gone from our 
economic system and that there must be national planning 
for our national life. 


There is evidence of a determination on the part of the 
commissioners to provide for a more even-handed justice in 
the social structure from Atlantic to Pacific. They visualize 
a Canada in which wealth would be more, evenly distributed 
and they anticipate and try to provide for an easing of the 
strains and stresses and misery of depressions. By and large 
if the recommendations are adopted the machinery for run- 
ning the Canadian Federation would be very much im- 
proved. It would be better machinery for either a capitalist 
or a socialist economy. This is all to the good. 

But any person who fondly..imagines. that .this..Report 
provides the solutions to our fundamental problems is doomed 
to disappointment. It merely provides better. machinery to 
carry out our decisions. when we decide what to do about 
those problems. Trade cycles and business depressions are 
accepted as acts of God instead of a challenge ‘to the intel- 
ligence of man. There is an attempt to distribute more evenly 
that which is produced but no suggestions are forthcoming 
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for that economy of abundance which eleven million Cana- 
dians with the present resources and plant of production 
might enjoy. Such a revamping of Confederation will not 
realize a new heaven and a new earth, it will merely make 
the present world more bearable. Briefly, then, the Report 
seems to provide for a revision of the constitution which 


would make things better under the present economic sys- 
tem, and which would at the same time be good machinery 
to have on hand for the time when there will be in the 
Canadian parliament a majority with the understanding, the 
imagination and the courage to use the resources of Canada 
for a more abundant life for all the people. 








The Eight Year Sludyg @ @ @ @ 


LEONARD BERCUSON 


N the eyes of their opponents, the leaders of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association are usually regarded as 
suave, skilful salesmen with a fine flair for publicity. By 
dint of high pressure methods and an appeal to American 
love of novelty, these leaders are said to have “‘put over” a 
new system which lacks thoroughness, scientific background 
and psychological soundness. Progressive Education has 
been widely acclaimed, so its antagonists affirm, simply be- 
cause it has offered “soft pedagogy” to a populace fast 
losing its vigor and moral fibre. 


Even in Alberta, a province committed to the new 
philosophy of education, one meets these opinions frequently. 
The writer has heard these and similar ideas expressed by 
teachers at Summer School classes or at examination marking 
sessions. Adherents of the traditional school of thought 
look upon the inroads of progressive education with tolerant 
amusement, feeling that, inevitably, there must come a 
swing back to “sanity”. They are prepared to wait until the 
fad of so-called progressive education has shot its bolt. 
Among younger teachers, too, there have been many mis- 
givings about the new concepts in education. Reared as they 
have .been on a traditional program, the introduction of 
radically new techniques and a new philosophy has filled 
them with doubts and fears. There has been much conster- 
nation, much “viewing with alarm”. Many have insisted that 
Alberta’s action in adopting the new program was precipitate, 
based on a few years of experimentation and much adver- 
tising rather than on the test of time or experience. 

Now there has come the answer to these doubts and 
fears. In the November 25th issue of Time Magazine is 
printed a report of the Eight-Year-Study of the Progressive 
Education Association so significant that I believe it should 
be read by every teacher in this province. I am therefore 
submitting the account exactly as it appears in that maga- 
zine since I confess myself quite unable to improve on the 
vividness and effectiveness of the literary style. 

“2,000 Progressive Guinea Pigs 

At the Carnegie Foundation on Fifth Avenue, Manhattan, 
20 Progressive Educators gathered last week to draft a 
momentous report. It was to tell the results of the Progressive 
Education Association’s famed ‘“Eight-Year Study”. The 
study had cost $500,000 of Carnegie and Rockefeller money. 
On jt, Progressive Educators had staked their reputations 
and possibly the future of Progressive Education. Last week 
they had a verdict. 

Biggest obstacle to the spread of Progressive Education 
has been college entrance requirements. Progressives claim 
that these requirements: (1) keep high-school curricula in a 
straight jacket; (2) are unfair to the five out of six high- 
school students who never go to college. Because colleges in- 
sisted that students could not cope with college unless they 
had prescribed doses of mathematics and foreign languages, 
Progressive Education Association eight years ago made U.S. 
colleges a sporting proposition: let them admit students 
without these requirements and see what happened. 
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Some 250 top-notch colleges of all types agreed to do so. 
A special Progressive Education Association commission, 
headed by painstaking Wilford Aikin, then headmaster of 
progressive John Burroughs School in Clayton, Mo., set up 
an elaborate experiment. Colleges were to admit without 
examination the graduates of 30 selected progressive high 
schools. Each of these graduates was to be paired, for com- 
parison, with a graduate of a first-rate conventional school, 
of the same sex, race, age, intelligence, interests, family 
background. 


First batch of the 30 schools’ new products went to 
college in 1936, They were not identified as guinea pigs to 
their classmates, but selected college teachers periodically 
interviewed them, watched them closely at work and play. 
By this autumn, when the Eight-Year study ended, the 
Commission had examined the college careers of nearly 
2.000 progressively educated students, compared them with an 
equal number of conventional high-school graduates. Findings: 

1. The Progressives had slightly better grades in 
standard college subjects. 

2. The more extremely progressive the high school, the 
better its graduates did in college. 

8. A group of 46 who deliberately avoided mathematics 
in high school surpassed their classmates in every 
college subject, including mathematics. 

4. Progressive students went in for more extracurricular 
activities (except athletics), took a more active in- 
terest in politics and art, talked more, wrote more, 
listened to more speeches and music, read more books, 
went to more dances, had more dates. 

5. Conventional students joined more social, religious 
and service clubs, attended more movies. 

6. Progressive students did just as much worrying, had 
as many personal troubles as their fellows. 

From these findings Wilford Aikin and his fellow com- 
missioners drew only this cautious conclusion: Progressive 
schooling is at least no handicap to success in college. But 
they believed that the implications of their conclusion were 
revolutionary: if traditional high-school courses had no ad- 
vantages for the college-bound, why should not every U.S. 
high school be free to try new ways? Armed with this thesis, 
the Commission last spring began conferences with college 
officers. It proposed that colleges substitute simpler entrance 
requirements. A suggested plan: (1) recommendation of a 
student by his high-school principal, (2) the student’s high- 
school record, (3) a scholastic aptitude test, (4) a com- 
prehensive English examination (because a student needs to 
read and write).... 

Despite huffings and puffings, by last week nearly 200 
U.S. colleges and universities, among them Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Cornell, had agreed in principle to the Commission’s 
plan. Notable dissenters: Yale, Amherst.” 

* * * 

The implications of this report are indeed revolutionary. 

The foundations of Progressive Education have been proved 
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valid by a thoroughgoing scientific investigation. That means 
that we teachers in Alberta may go forward with the firm 
conviction that our efforts are based on solid fact rather than 
on. ephemeral fad. The proponents of the new philosophy 
may now answer the traditionalists with actual results instead 
of wishful thinking. 


But I wish to make it clear that I am by no means a 
champion of all that has been said and done in the name of 
Progressive Education. Like Freud, John Dewey’s ideas have, 
in many cases, been so distorted as to produce ludicrous re- 
sults. Adherents have often allowed their enthusiasm to 
trample over their judgment and their intelligence. I observed 
classes at a so-called Progressive School in Montreal which 
bore a close resemblance to my mental picture of Bedlam. I 
saw enacted many of the incidents which feature so promin- 
ently in the various well-known jokes on the new education. 


All of this arises, however, from an inadequate conception 
of the main ideas of the movement. Certainly, if we allow 
liberty to drift into license or if we interpret “interest” as 
“passing fancy”, we must expect trouble. But there is nothing 
in the fundamentals of Progressive Education to warrant 
these assumptions. The underlying ideas of Progressive Edu- 
cation I take to be the following: 


1. Efficient learning is the result of pupil activity. 

2. Education is life, not a preparation for life. 

8. Education should be child-centred and social-centred. 
4 


Knowledge is not for its own sake, but valuable only 
in so far as it has meaning for the child and can 
be used. 


5. There must be freedom for pupils and teachers alike. 


6. Methods are not to be regarded as effective devices 
for cramming, but as means of releasing the pupil’s 
spiritual ability. 


Surely, efficiency, thoroughness and mastery are not in- 
compatible with these ideals. The charges of superficiality, 
classroom anarchy and time-wasting levelled at Progressive 
Education are indications of the abuse, rather than the ful- 
fillment, of these aims. 


In adopting a system that is based on meaningful, real 
life situations, Alberta has made true progress. But we must 
go further. The report indicates that the present attitude of 
our university is unjustified by results of the investigation. 
Our university continues to demand an inflexible regimen of 
subjects before a candidate is permitted to enter its portals. 
The report demonstrates conclusively that prescribed doses 
of mathematics or foreign languages are not essential for 
university success. Rather success is based upon a desire 
to read, and read extensively; the ability to understand what 
is read, and upon efficient working habits. There would seem 
now to be no obstacle to having the verdict of accredited 
schools take priority over examination results. Such a step 
would bring a new vigor and spontaneity to studies in the 
high school. It would end the repressive control of the uni- 
versity. High School education could then approach far more 
closely to the demands and needs of life. May the report of 
the Eight-Year Study bring about this happy result in Al- 
berta. 
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The Rewell-Sireis Report 


ARTHUR ALLEN, M.A. 

OT many Canadians have the desire, or the time, to read 

() carefully the complete text of the Rowell-Sirois Report. 

But all teachers should have a fair knowledge of the 
recommendations contained in Book II. These recommen- 
dations are made under the following headings: A. Allocation 
of Jurisdiction; B. Public Finance; C. Administrative Econo- 
mies; D. Dominion-Provincial Aspects of Transportation; E. 
Miscellaneous Submissions to the Commission; F. Special 
Claims;.G. Abstract of the Leading Recommendations. 
A. ALLOCATION OF JURISDICTION. 

1. Relief. Unemployed employables should be a Domin- 
ion responsibility, with the Province responsible for other 
welfare services. The Dominion is to define employability and 
have full control of the administration of unemployment aid. 
It is also to have the power to establish compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The Dominion is to make emergency grants to districts 
suffering from economic disasters—such as crop failures. 
Widow’s pensions, mothers’ allowances, child welfare etc., 
are to remain a Provincial responsibility. In health services 
the need of co-operation between Dominion, Provinces, and 
Municipalities is recognized. 

Old age pensions are to continue as at present, with the 
Dominion paying 75% and the province administering the 
scheme. The provinces are to continue to operate workmen’s 
compensation. 

2. Labor Legislation. Dominion to have control over 
minimum wages, maximum hours, and minimum age of em- 
ployment. The provinces may legislate to better these, but not 
to reduce them. 

3. Education. This item must be of great disappointment 
to educationists who have been trying to secure Dominion aid 
for education. The recommendation is—Education is to re- 
main a Provincial responsibility with no general grants in 
aid from the Dominion. Special grants for Universities may 
be advisable. 

4. Economic Activities. Marketing—The marketing of 
commodities entering largely into interprovincial and foreign 
trade should be governed by Dominion legislation, while the 
regulation of local marketing should be left to the provinces. 

Companies—Incorporation of companies under joint 
jurisdiction as at present, but greater uniformity in com- 
pany law. The Dominion is to have exclusive control over 
the solvency of all insurance companies, except those doing 
business in one province only. 

5. Co-operation between Dominion and Provinces. Dom- 
inion-Provincial conferences to be held at regular intervals. 
A permanent secretariat should be set up, and conferences of 
specific departments held. (To be concluded next month) 
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ropolitan atmosphere of Calgary, and meet at the pro- 

vincial A.T.A. office in Edmonton. The composition of 
the Executive is of interest. Six members come from the 
rural areas, and the president, Raymond Shaul, retains a 
close intimacy with the problems of teachers far from the 
city sidewalks. Backed by Eric Ansley’s extensive knowledge 
of the south, and the General Secretary’s wealth of experi- 
ence, this group is not going to overlook anything of serious 
concern to the rank and file. 


DIVISIONAL SALARY SCHEDULES: 

For example, the operation of divisional salary schedules 
comes up for discussion in the first half day. We don’t like 
the apparent tendency to undermine the statutory minimum 
by ruling that Normal graduates holding Interim Certificates 
are something less than teachers and may therefore be em- 
ployed for, say, $750. The quotas placed upon the sale of 
wheat are seriously affecting tax collections, and likely to do 
so until the war is over. Consequently, the increase of div- 
isional expenditures which is obviously required by a salary 
schedule (in its early stages at least) is in many divisions 
regarded as out of the question. They won’t raise the mill- 
rate. In many instances a reassessment of farm property has 
brought about a substantial reduction in the assessment roll. 
The school boards cling to the old mill-rate, and the teacher’s 
modest expectations under the salary schedule are “gone 
with the wind”. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY: 

Mr. Eyres (Calgary) has been doing some preliminary 
thinking about a survey of actual economic conditions in 
the rural divisions. It certainly would be helpful to have some 
objective facts with which to answer the “hard case’? who 
says: “You take my farm and give me your $1,000 a year. 
I’ll be satisfied.”” (One good answer, by the way, is this: 
“O.K. brother. But don’t forget that a job of teaching school 
goes with that $1,000. You might last a day and a half.’’) 
However, we have expert opinion from the Department of 
Economics (U. of A.) that a rural economic survey can only 
be valid and successful if organizations representing rural 
dwellers will take a willing part in initiating such a survey. 
So far we are stalled at that point, for the proneness of 
farmers to describe their affairs in terms of deepening dis- 
aster is quite notorious. The matter is referred to the Re- 
search Committee. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

On the invitation of the executive, Messrs. K. F. Argue 
and A. J. Powell (C.T.F. Committee in Alberta) were present 
to discuss the implications of the Rowell-Sirois recommen- 
dations. Their viewpoint, briefly, is as follows: 

The B.N.A. Act has been the consitution of Canada for 
nearly 75 years. The revised constitution may be expected to 
function for some comparable period. It should therefore be 
so framed as to take care of all probable contingencies. In 
view of the present dilapidated condition of education in 
many areas of Canada, and in view of the unpredictable fi- 
nancial and economic outcomes of the present war, one of 
the probable contingencies which the new Canadian con- 
stitution must face is that rural education may fall into a 
disastrous tailspin and require the attention and financial aid 
of the Dominion. (This possibility is not diminished by the 
proposed exclusion of the provinces from the Income Tax 
field). It would be a simple act of foresight, therefore, for 
the Dominion authorities (with the Provinces consenting) to 
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make good its power, under the revised constitution, to pay 
grants-in-aid if an emergency arises. 

Incidentally, it was demonstrated that the most gener- 
ous expansion of educational support possible within the 
Provinces under provisions of the Rowell-Sirois Plan I would 
not be enough, in the backward provinces of Canada, to 
bring the school services anywhere near twentieth century 
standards. P. E. I., Nova Scotia, and Quebec at least would 
remain at the level of the negro States. 

The Executive decided to co-operate with the C.T.F. com- 
mittee in preparing a careful statement, to be well printed 
and illustrated; this statement to be circulated immediately 
(i.e. before the Dominion-Provincial parley) where it will 
do most good. If the Dominion government does lock the 
door against aid for education; it will be in spite of all that 
the organized teachers can do. 


PROFESSIONAL DISCIPLINE. From year to year there 
are a few cases of young teachers who treat school boards 
rather cavalierly by going back on their engagements. This is 
not, to our mind, a matter on which one can dogmatize. In 
hard times, which are commonly times of teacher-surplus, the 
teacher takes an awful beating. When times improve and the 
teacher-surplus disappears, the opportunity to take a better 
position comes along; and any teacher who has not actually 
written her name to a contract may be regarded leniently if 
she changes her mind about going to Dry Creek school, and 
signs on for Brimming River school instead. However, there 
are right ways and wrong ways of doing such things; and the 
margin of time allowed to the unlucky school board to find 
another teacher is an important ethical consideration. 

The Executive decided therefore to explore ways and 
means of establishing more direct touch with teachers-in- 
training at the Normal School, in order that vexatious in- 
cidents which might lead to the Discipline Committee may be 
avoided by wise and friendly advice of the Association. 

Messrs. Shaul, J. A. Smith and A. A. Aldridge were ap- 
pointed to vacancies on the Discipline Committee. 


CONVENTIONS. The provision of distinguished American 
speakers (Drs. Lane, Everett and Rosecrance) for the Fall 
Conventions has cost the Association $1,649, some of which it 
is proposed shall be collected from the local associations. The 
general reaction of teachers to this innovation has been very 
enthusiastic, largely because of the fortunate choice of speak- 
ers. It is encouraging, however, to find one or two local asso- 
ciations complaining that they had not enough time for im- 
portant business. One thinks back to the time 15 years ago 
when the apparently insoluble problem at any Fall Conven- 
tion was, how to induce any teacher to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. It is very gratifying and very significant that teach- 
ers are now demanding real time on the programme for the 
discussion of their affairs and needs. Democracy is on the 
climb. | 


EASTER CONVENTION: 

For the coming Easter Convention in Edmonton, it was 
decided to bring in one guest speaker from the States (prob- 
ably Dr. H. B. Alberty, Professor of Education at Ohio State 
University). Mr. Aldridge voiced strongly the view that the 
present development of the Fall Conventions was initiated 
in order to clear the deck for Association business at the 
Easter A.G.M., and that we should proceed to clear the decks 
forthwith. But it was felt that such a radical change in the 
character of the Easter meeting could not be made overnight. 
And Mr. Barnett thought it would always be desirable to 
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have a modicum of philosophic and inspirational address in 
the programme. Four days of undiluted A.G.M. would ‘be 
pretty grisly, wouldn’t it? 


A.T.A. LIBRARY. Miss Hill reports that the A.T.A. is now 
circulating 440 books, and has expended some $250 in new 
volumes since last Easter. Books which are much in demand 
are being duplicated. Over 450 requests have been served 
since last March, and all members are urged to make the 
fullest use of the facilities. If you need a book, write to the 
Librarian. Then if the book is a good, sound work in the 
field of pedagogy, mathematics, science, literature, history 
or current affairs, the A.T.A. will buy it and loan it to you— 
up to the limit of the years’ appropriation. 


LOYALTY ... ? The interesting incident of the Calgary 
Separate School Board and its new Superintendent Cannon 
came up for discussion. We do not know Mr. Cannon, and 
are prepared to assume that he is a cultured gentleman who 
has at some time been a teacher. But he is not one of the 
men who, by faithful and competent service as a teacher in 
the employ of the Board, has earned the right to favorable 
consideration. We are loath to believe that the Board has 
been so bankrupt of policy these past fifteen years that it 
has not been able to hold in its employ one male teacher big 
enough to carry the responsibilities of Superintendent. If 
that supposition be as false as it is grotesque, what must be 
the feelings of senior teachers in the Board’s service who, 
having put in their applications for this attractive appoint- 
ment, see a member of the School Board vacate his chair and 
quite unceremoniously grab the prize from under their 
noses? Loyalty, gentlemen, is a two-way sentiment; and you 
of the Calgary Separate School Board have dealt it a severe 
blow. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS. The perennial complaint conies 
up again, that Education is not constantly and systematically 
informing the public as to its achievements, aims and needs. 
The battered word “publicity” is rejected, and we begin to 
explore the more sophisticated technique of Public Relations. 
Finally Dr. Kenneth Argue, of the College of: Education is 
induced to work along the line of Public Relations for a year, 
and see what can be evolved. Dr. Argue is an Alberta man, 
has taught in rural, town and city schools, has: graduated at 
Edmonton and Oxford, and is just back from special work in 
Public Relations at Columbia (N.Y.). So we think we are 
off, at last,.to a fine start. 

Law cases—reduced to vanishing point—legislative am- 
endments, magazine policy, financial statement, certification, 
life memberships; all the usual grist goes through the mill, 
and the evening of the second day brings us to the end of a 
long and important agenda. 

A.J.H.P. 


So far as schools are concerned their best contribution to 
national defence is to impart an understanding of what is 
being defended. And perhaps out of this crisis one lesson 
may remain—that eternal education is the price of democ- 
racy. 

—I. L. Kandel in World Education. 
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GUIDANCE 
IN READING 
SERIES 


By Grace E. Storm 
Recommended by the Department of Education for,Ontario 


A specially attractive series of basic read- 
ing texts with auxiliary materials. In ac- 
cordance with recent findings in educa- 
tional research, the content is based upon 
realistic stories. Each topic is at the interest 
level of the children for whom it is written. 
The vocabulary is scientifically selected and 
carefully graded. The content parallels 
modern courses in social studies and nature 
study. 


Reading Readiness Book 


SUE; AND: MIGKEEY 050/56 .0:0:6:5 655 eoreiviess 40c 
Pre-Primer and Auxiliary Pre-Primer 
NIP AND TUCK (Pre-Primer) ...... 30c 
NIP AND TUCK AT PLAY ......... 35c 
Primer and Auxiliary Primers 
BOB AND JUDY (Primer)......... 80c 
SE snp ache ans 04044 0 40 35¢ 
BOB AND JUDY AT PLAY ........ 35c 
AT DON’S PARR 6246 05 sees. 35c 
JUDY'S: BOAT TRAP se 6 esiiins oe tins 5 35c 
First Reader and Auxiliary First 
Readers 
GOOD TIMES TOGETHER (Grade I) = 
TUE hs. Sd Be FOr vasa et ees 
GOOD TIMES AT THE FARM ...... 38e 
GOOD TIMES IN THE CITY ........ 35c¢ 
GOOD TIMES IN WINTER ......... 35c 
Second Reader and Auxiliary Second 
Reader 


FRIENDS ABOUT US (Grade II). eee - 
THE DAIRY FARM ........0s500. 


Readers for Grades III-VI 


NEIGHBORS AND HELPERS..... $1.10 
(Grade III) 

THEN AND NOW (Grade IV) ..... $1.15 

WIDENING TRAILS (Grade V) ....$1.20 

ROADS OF PROGRESS (Grade VI) $1.25 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 Queen Street West 
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Mr. Babson Spills the Beans © 0 © 


C.T.F. Bulletin No. 3 
Addressed to Every Teacher in Canada 


“NEW YORK CITY, Dec. 7—People talk as if 
the armament program were only a ‘flash-in-the- 
pan’. They ask, ‘What will happen when the war 
stops?’ I believe that armament activities will go on 
for at least another generation after the war ends. 
A new industry is being born. 

Hitler has laid the foundation for the greatest 
industrial boom the United States and Canada have 
ever witnessed. . . .” 


Mr. Roger Babson goes on to point out that the last 
World War gave birth to no new industry. War weapons 
became bigger and better, but there were no basic changes. 
“Certainly nothing occurred to make obsolete cities, factories, 
and even homes.” 

“There is a vast difference between the world 
of 1940 as compared with the world of 1917. Hitler 
is brutal and is changing the map of Europe by a 
surgical process, but he is making a great contribu- 
tion to the world in becoming the father of a new 
industrial revolution. Business has been looking for 
this during the past ten years. The armament in- 
dustry for which Hitler is responsible holds a great- 
er promise for future growth than does any present 
enterprise. Cities in the interior will benefit greatly 
from this new industry, especially smaller ‘com- 
munities of from 10,000 to 20,000 population.” 

The prospect becdmes still more encouraging (!) when 
we contemplate with Mr. Babson the quick obsolescence of 
war machines. No sooner is a bomber or fighter plane in 
production than counter-measures call for a new model. 
Tank—anti-tank gun—-heavier tank . . . that is the general 
idea. 

“The production of defence products automatic- 
ally sets up an entirely new group of repeat busi- 
nesses and the growth of the defence industry is 
bound to continue after the war is over.” 

The bombing plane, asserts Mr. Babson, is already chang- 
ing the architecture of factories, shops and homes. Cities 
gradually rebuilt to be fireproof must now be rebuilt to be 
bomb-proof. “The: defence industry does not mean solely 
the manufacturing of implements of war, but should ul- 
timately result in changes in roads, water pipes, gas mains, 
and power stations.” 

Bomb-resistant homes, school houses and theatres, giant 
safety shelters, are part of the additional picture; and 
subways must be built to take not only street cars, buses and 
railroads underground, but to provide shelters for the public. 
“There is no end to the amount of new construction work 
that Hitler has forced us into.” 

And so on to the invocation to all smart industrial cap- 
tains: 

“So many manufacturers were ‘burnt’ in the 
last war and were left with unusable material and 
idle plants that they now are shy of war orders. 
Let me tell you, however, they are making a big 
mistake. This new business is of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature. Manufacturers missed the boat once 
by going in too deep. If they are not careful they 
will miss it this time by going in too late!” 

Teachers of Canada, aye, and teachers of America, this 
concerns you more than salaries, curricula, pensions and 
examinations. Mr. Roger Babson’s sydicated opinions are 
important enough to be printed in newspapers all over the 
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continent. What Mr. Babson thinks today, big business was 
thinking yesterday and will continue thinking tomorrow. 
And Roger Babson states explicitly that the thing which 
Hitler has let loose upon the world, with its concomitants of 
armament and counter-armament, bombproofing of industrial 
and domestic premises, building of concrete shelters un- 
derground, and so on, has given birth to a new industrial 
revolution “for which business has been looking for the 
past ten years’’. It is a heaven-sent opportunity which the 
manufacturer must not miss by going in too late. 

“Guns, Not Butter”. The most conspicuous feature of 
this amazing prospectus is that in almost all its aspects big 
industry, privately owned, is to be the producer, and the 
tax-paying public is to be the purchaser. The old practice 
of sending out field salesmen to convince John P. Husband 
that his wife should have a washer or a sewing-machine was 
slow and irritating; its appeal was to marital affection, a 
weak and fickle emotion. The new approach will be to Con- 
gress or to the City Hall, and the appeal will be to those 
solid, reliable instincts of Distrust and Fear. No more 
monthly-instalment accounts on a paltry vacuum cleaner 
sold to a clerk of dubious credit-rating. This will be big 
money, and the buyer a tax-levying public body. 

No one with the slightest knowledge of technological 
trends can suppose that the Bomb-Dodging industry will 
solve unemployment. Giant excavators, conveyor belts and 
concrete mixers have no families to feed. Even naval con- 
struction with all the personal craftsmanship involved offers 
little better prospects; Britain with her gigantic sea-power 
has chronic unemployment. And nations sanely governed do 
not in fact go on year after year filling shells and cartridges 
to stack in immeasurable piles, ready for a war sometime; 
thus the one phase of national armament which might give 
the small-shop entrepreneur a break is not seriously in the 
picture. 

The American boom contemplated by Mr. Babson will 
therefore be one of vast industrial enterprises superbly 
mechanized, and selling for cash provided out of taxes. Tech- 
nological trends do not permit us to expect a large increase 
in industrial payroll with resulting good times at the corner 
store or high prices for farm produce. So what the tax-payer 
spends on guns will certainly reduce the amount he has to 
spend on butter. And this new American boom will not bring 
John Citizen a radio, a car, a cottage at the lake, a better 
education for his children, a third suit of clothes, a trip to 
the coast, or any positive enrichment of life. It will not 
even bring him security, for the bigger and better bomb 
with concrete-drilling features is part of the program. 
What Will It Give Him? 

This egregious program set forth by Mr. Babson prompts 
us to ask a question. What European city was the first to 
inaugurate shelters and A.R.P. in a big way? The answer is 
Berlin. Almost the first act of rampant Nazism was to fasten 
a fear psychosis upon the common people, so as to make 
them completely amenable to sacrifices beyond all reason; 
and so as to breed a hate psychosis strong enough to stifle 
their nausea at the crimes they were soon to commit. Those 
two things fear and hate are all that John Citizen will get 
with his Armaments and Bomb-Dodging boom. He will have 
the fixed belief that totalitarian massacre-wars are an 
established part of the world order. He will pay for the 
production of a bigger, more devastating bomb, and then 
he will pay for the digging of a deeper shelter. He will sub- 
mit, and submit, and submit; while the money-power and the 
political power drain into one deep pool of fascist capitalism. 
Read John Strachey’s book A Programme for Progress 
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(Gollancz 1940), if you wish to understand the nature and 
aims of fascist capitalism. The laissez-faire variety is a 
pansy compared with it. 

Why All the Inevitability? What intrigues us most about 
Mr. Babson is his bland assumption that Hitlerism is bound to 
emerge victorious from the present struggle, no matter who 
wins. We judge from previous articles that Mr. Babson would 
not like to see Britain beaten in her gallant fight, and we 
think that he would now concede Britain (with generous 
material support from the U.S.A.) more than an even chance. 
At the moment, there are three totalitarian expansionist 
powers carrying war to the territories of their neighbors. Of 
these, Japan is in great difficulties; Italy is going from bad 
to worse; Germany is in a situation which none can envy. 
Their blood-and-iron assault upon world order will probably 
be crushed, but Mr. Babson insists that the blood-and-iron 
philosophy will survive; that the expression of that philoso- 
phy in armaments and bomb-proof cities “holds a greater 
promise for future growth than does any present enterprise.” 
Did you ever hear of the Christian Church, Mr. Babson, or of 
the League of Nations, or of popular education? Just why 
are you so sure that these “present enterprises” can con- 
tribute less to the American way of life than the menace of 
totalitarian warfare—Hitler’s peculiar contribution to civil- 
ization. Does it by no chance occur to you that the destruc- 
tion of Hitler and Mussolini may come as a signal triumph 
for the common folks all over the world who loathe war 
as an instrument of national policy? Some of us, who are 
still rather young and who have no vested interests beyond 
a suburban home (easy prey to a twenty-pound bomb), some 
of us, I say, are going to strive hard for a working scheme 
of collective security when this war is over. Churchill be- 
lieves in it, and that helps our wavering faith. So, in spite of 
his rascally opportunism, does Stalin. So will Mussolini’s suc- 
cessor one of these days. And so will the blondest Aryan in 
the Nazi hordes on the day when there is no oil to refuel his 
Stuka. That day will, we believe, offer another opportunity 
to man to destroy what man has made, namely the institution 
called War. But you, Mr. Babson, are sure that we have 
not a chance. You are sure that the bomb and the bomb- 
shelter and the argument by bomb have established their 
footing permanently, no matter who wins. Again we ask, 
why all the inevitability? 

The Sinister Pattern. Britain, says ex-Ambassador Ken- 
nedy, will go National Socialist. She can’t help herself; it is 
the pattern of the future. For Britain democracy is no more. 
Colonel Lindbergh lifts his voice from time to time to wean 
America away from its intransigeance towards Hitlerism. 
Rickenbacker and associates occasionally think it expedient 
to cast doubts upon the efficacy and wholeness of purpose in 
Britain’s aerial effort. Senator Nye, the press tells us, is 
mustering his forces to oppose American war-credits to Brit- 
ain. Henry Ford, as previously noted in these bulletins, did his 
bit in the matter of aeroplane engines. Mr. Merwin K. Hart, 
father and president of the New York State Economic 
Council, damns democracy and all its works—out loud. It 
looks as if a vocal group in the U.S. were anxious that 
Britain should not be too successful in discrediting Nazi 
militarism and the neo-Roman imperialism. For the advance- 
ment. of some purpose of theirs, it would be well if the ideo- 
logical bond between Britain and the U.S. were weakened. 
Hence on the one hand, “Britain will never be a democracy 
again,” on the other hand, “Democracy is no good anyway.” 
What is this purpose? We believe that it is clearly revealed 
by Mr. Babson’s article quoted above. 

(1) The Nazi menace is not to be destroyed. 

(2) By means of it, a fear psychosis is to be imposed 
upon the people of America. 

Big industry is to have what “‘it has been looking for 
during the past 10 years;” this will be an era of 
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vast armaments and anti-bomb reconstruction. 

(4) Thus the chronic problem of what to do with surplus 
values will be solved without whittling down returns 
on invested capital to the vanishing point. 

(5) The new industrial era will have two reciprocal as- 

pects, as our offensive araments become more terrible 
(and the foreigner’s likewise), the bomb-shelters will 
have to be made deeper, ‘And so ad infinitum. 

Fascist capitalism, based like the Berlin product upon 
fear psychosis, is to make its home in America; and Mr. Bab- 
son quite clearly believes that there should and will be a 
welcome for it on this continent. 

What does it mean to you? To you, Canadian teacher, it 
means that Canada will follow closely any new industrial and 
economic trend established in the U.S.A. If the technological 
genius of this age is to be channelled into guns and air-raid 
shelters paid for by taxation, you may expect that education 
will continue to starve. 

But that is not the real issue. You know those simpering 
lines about— 

“School days, 

Dear old golden rule days”— 
and you may have ground your teeth at the insinuation that 
the things you stood for were all very well—for children in a 
school—but sadly divorced from the world’s hard realities. 

What, then, will be your place and function in a mil- 
itarized society in the process of being made over a la Bab- 
son, with totalitarian warfare as an accepted aspect of 
civilized life? Think it through, and then say which you 
would prefer to sacrifice, your job or your self-respect. 

However, you need not take it lying down. You can think 
over the implications of this article. You can fix in your mind 
the ideals and the sort of social evolution that the British 
Empire is fighting for. You can warn your neighbors of what 
the Babson boys have in mind. When the time comes, you can 
throw every ounce of your influence behind those, whoever 
they prove to be, who devote themselves to the task of re- 
building a world order upon law and collective security. 

B. BATTLE AXE. 


FEDERAL AID IS ESSENTIAL 
Education Must Not Languish Because of States’ 
Inadequate Finance 

The present would seem to be a seasonable time to 
advance the Federation’s claim for Federal aid for education. 
The most pressing needs of the moment and the obvious 
needs of the future emphasize, if emphasis were needed, the 
justice of the demand. 

Our technical schools can scarcely function for want of 
funds, yet our immediate national need is technicians. Had 
the Commonwealth in the past granted assistance the pres- 
ent shortage would not have been so acute. 

Much has been said lately of national fitness, and no 
doubt fitness in all directions is a national matter and of 
vital importance to the foundations of our democracy. So let 
it be treated nationally in our schools with national finance. 

Every field of taxation and all the most lucrative ser- 
vices are in the hands of the Federal Government, leaving 
few avenues for the States to find sufficient money for this 
essential service. Education is too essential to the very 
existence of democracy to be allowed to languish because of 
the States’ inadequate finance.—J. Borger in Education. 


EES SE A A AS SS LT TT 
KR AFT?’ fy ALBERTA’S LEADING FURRIER 
FOR OVER 32 YEARS 
FURS OF QUALITY AND DISTINCTION AT NO 
EXTRA COST 
Convenient monthly payments arranged. 
222 - 8th Ave. W., Calgary—Est. 1908—Kraft Bldg. 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ELECTION, 1941 


Locals are requested to note that nominations for elec- 
tion of the Executive Council of this Association for 1941-42 
must be received at Head Office on or before March 17th, 
1941. Nomination forms will be mailed out to Locals on an 
early date. 


Eligibility of Members to Vote 


By-law 31 states: 

“Every member of the Association shall be entitled to 
vote for the President, Vice-President, and for the Geo- 
graphic Representative of the district in which his school 
is located.” 


Eligibility of Members for Election to Executive Council 
By-law No. 34 in this regard reads: 

“In order to be eligible as a candidate for election to 
the Executive Council a member shall have been in good 
standing in the Association or other affiliated organiza- 
tion of The Canadian Teachers’ Federation in every case 
where membership was a possibility, for not less than 
four complete, successive years immediately preceding his 
nomination as a candidate for election; provided that a 
period of unemployment as a teacher during such suc- 
cessive years shall be deemed to be a period of member- 
ship for.the purposes of this By-law.” 


President: In order to be eligible for election to the of- 
fice of President, the candidate shall previously have 
served as a member of the (Provincial) Executive 
Council. The President may be selected from the 
Province at large. 


Vice-President: The Vice-President may also be selected 
from the Province at large. 


District Representatives: Each nominee for election to 
the office of district representative must teach in his 
own geographic district. 


How to Nominate 

Any Sub-local, through its district councillor, may suggest 
to the executive council of its local, the name of any proposed 
candidate for election as President, Vice-President and Dis- 
trict Representative. A general meeting of the local, or the 
executive council thereof, by resolution in meeting assembled, 
must make the formal nomination or nominations and trans- 
mit to Head Office the nomination in the form prescribed 
by the Executive, together with the acceptance of the can- 
didate or candidates. All locals may nominate from the 
Province at large for the offices of President and Vice- 
President: and for district representative, one candidate 
from the Geographic District concerned. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICTS 


North Western Alberta Constituency—All schools situated 
within the area covered by the following school divisions: 
Grande Prairie, Spirit River, Peace River, McLennan; 
and the area from Slave Lake East to, and including, 
Smith, and the area of Fairview. i 

Edmonton District Constituency—All schools situated within 
the City of Edmonton and the boundaries of the following 
school divisions: Pembina, (north to, but not including 
Smith) Lac Ste, Anne, Stony Plain, Wetaskiwin, Ponoka, 
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Clover Bar, Sturgeon, Edson (and west to the B.C. bor- 
der); and the area south of the North Saskatchewan River 
covered by the Thorsby Local Association. 


North Eastern Alberta Constituency—aAll schools situated 
within the area covered by the following school divisions: 
Athabasca, Smoky Lake, Lamont, Two Hills, Vegreville, 
St. Paul, Bonnyville, and all territory outside the bound- 
aries of any school division north of the North Saskat- 
chewan River, east of the Fifth Meridian. 


Central Alberta Constituency—All schools situated within 
the area covered by the following school divisions: Ver- 
milion, Wainwright, Provost, Neutral Hills, Castor, Cam- 
rose, Stettler. 


Calgary District Constituency—aAll schools situated within 
the City of Calgary and the area covered by the following 
school divisions: Red Deer, Olds, Wheatland, Rocky 
Mountain (and West—Brazeau line), Calgary (and West 
—Canmore-Banff line). 


South Western Alberta Constituency—All schools situated 
within the City of Lethbridge and within the boundaries 
of the following school divisions: Foothills, Taber, Leth- 
bridge, Macleod, St. Mary’s River, Pincher Creek (and 
West—Crow’s Nest Pass). 


South Eastern Alberta Constituency—All schools situated 
within the City of Medicine Hai and within the area cov- 
ered by the following school divisions: Drumheller, Bow 
Valley, Berry Creek, Sullivan Lake, Acadia E.I.D., Tilley 
East, Cypress, Foremost. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR PRESENTATION TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


As in the case of nomination of candidates for election 
to the Executive Council, there are two ways by which 
resolutions for consideration by the Annual General Meet- 
ing may be sent forward: 


1. By authority of a General Meeting of a local associa- 
tion; 


2. By authority of a resolution passed by the Executive 
Council of a local association. 


This procedure may be briefly outlined: a certificated 
sub-local may pass a resolution and forward it to the exec- 
utive council of its local assosiation, which, of course, has 
the privilege of adopting or rejecting it; but no sub-local 
has the power to remit direct to Head Office resolutions 
which have not previously been submitted to and approved 
by its own executive council. Of course, the local secretary 
and not the sub-local secretary should send in resolutions to 
Head Office. 


Resolutions must be received at Head Office not later than 
March Ist, 1941. (Before, if possible.) 


After receipt, resolutions will be printed and sent out to 
all accredited locals in order that their delegates may be 
instructed by resolution of the local or its executive council, 
as to how they are to vote at the Annual General Meeting to 
represent their local. Arrangements should therefore be 
made for each local or its executive counci! to meet between 
March 22nd and the Annual General Meeting. 
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The ft Symphony 


H. R. LEAVER, M.A. 


jects, themes, answers, with the appropriate terms; 

nor is it the record of the instruments with their 
entrances and exits. It is not an account of the development 
of the musical theme with its variations and connecting 
episodes. It is, like all great Art, an interpretation of Life, 
with the full range of emotional stresses, difficulties and 
accomplishments, the pits and pinnacles of experience. With 
these ideas in mind, we intend to present our interpretation 
of The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. 


Music is different from all other forms of Art, in that 
it captures the experience before it is narrowed into lan- 
guage or material. The written word confines the thought 
within limitations of sound and sense. It is like the telescope 
which shows a narrowed field of the Heavens, and examines 
particular luminaries, to the neglect of the rest of space. 
The painted picture likewise takes a particular scene, and 
through it we get only a vista of the general charm and 
beauty. It is the same with sculpture and architecture. In all 
‘hese cases, Art has to present a particular object in order 
to shadow forth the nebulous beauty of life, with its meta- 
physical truths. But Music is above all these confined efforts 
of interpretation. It takes experience at its source, before it 
has begun its tortuous path to the limitations of word and 
material. It feels the primal pulse and ecstasy. of being in 
related life. It mounts to the top pinnacle of interpretation 
without the scaffolding of material structure, and it gives 
the listener entrance to the sanctum of Divine meaning, 
where the Shekinah for ever abides, and the worshipper 
waits and broods. 


The Fifth Symphony interprets Life in this way. It is 
not Beethoven’s life only, but yours and mine. It portrays 
the initial ambitions, the developing zest, the crowding 
difficulties, the stress and strain of overcoming, the struggle 
to realize, and the final accomplishment. It gives one the 
experience of a life from birth to the final triumphal inter- 
pretation of design and purpose. It flashes the real as a dim 
and distant beacon. It bodies forth the unknown in the vary- 
ing cadences, and this hidden melody, running for a bar or 
two at the commencement, gathers to itself drops of song 
and episodes of meaning, ever widening in deeper and more 
significant harmonies, till in broad and resolute chords in 
the full compass of strings and wind, the triumphal ac- 
complishment of a life’s ambitions is realized. 


(Y) see Appreciation is not merely an assembly of sub- 


It is not possible to bring before the reader all these 
aspects, without a piano or an orchestra. Most schools have 
radios or gramophones. The limitations mentioned in the 
opening paragraph are with us here. We cannot play the 
symphony in words, but those who have the music, can pick 
out the underlying themes with their developments. The 
opening suggestion of an urge is in the first four notes: 

G: G: G: Eb 

The frequent repetition of them in one key or another, 
with slight variations of import, shows how severely the 
stab of desire had entered into the soul of the composer. 
They recur, sometimes prolonged, sometimes in fading 
sequence, but always present. Their impression is one of 
doubt and longing, almost of despair, like the surging grief 
in Finlandia, Then about the 146th bar, you have a variation 
of these four, growing out of them, yet different in mood, a 
gaiety of aspiration replacing the doubt. This new mood is 
in a rising sequence: 

Eb: Eb: Eb: G. 
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This mood is transitory; it vanishes, and the former 
doubts appear, buried in a volume of chords which indicate 
the baffled resolution. 


Life is not however a continuous mood of despair, nor 
is it an overweening gaiety. It is a balanced normality, and 
you will find the entrance of this in the calm and restrained 
melody introduced by the horns, and later taken up by the 
violins. The four notes— 

G: G: G: G. 

indicate the settled and calm temper of the composer. These 
four dominate the rest of the symphony. There is no return 
either to the mood of doubt or to the mood of exaggerated 
exhilaration. The composer has won in the battle of life; he 
has accomplished an ambition; he has solved a problem; he 
has overcome an evil, and has settled a purpose. The conclu- 
sion to all this struggle is in the Allegro movement. There are 
no syncopations of bitterness here, no gaieties disguised in 
dissipation, no extravagances of conduct, but just a grand 
finale of open chords, running melodies, bold resolutions, 
and victorious outbursts. 


In between these three successions of four notes, come 
the usual accompaniments of life, the pauses in between 
events, the triflings, the delights, the sweet nothings, and 
all with no purpose in accomplishment. There are no episodes 
of great moment, but long pauses where the obsequious drib- 
blings that accompany a great ambition, drag their valueless 
continuance to shadowy nothingness. Flashes of purpose 
come fitfully to disturb the ordinary routine. As in a play, 
the audience sit back while the fool occupies the stage, or 
while smart repartee passes between the actors, so we sit 
and enjoy these time connections between events. 


It is not possible for an ordinary life to accomplish much. 
To arrive at a balance of account on an even “Q@”, is per- 
haps the normal accomplishment. About ten men have, in 
historical time, expressed ideas that are worth preserving. All 
the others have but varied the theme. Yet Beethoven takes 
his place with Plato and Confucius, Milton and Shakespeare, 
Newton and Angelo. He has in his Symphony summarized 
experience, and it takes its place with the Dialogues and the 
Principias, with the Drama and the Epic, with the teachings 
and the wisdom of the Great Immortals. 


Teacher Inspiration @ 


_ “Some of the finest words in our language are developing 
meanings for which we have other words that are no longer 
popular. We speak of securing co-operation when we mean 
obedience. We speak of being loyal when we mean lending 
undeserved or unwilling support. Now we speak of teacher 
stimulation when the labor equivalent, stretch-out system, 
might sometimes be more appropriate. Teacher inspiration 
results from adequate salaries, reasonable class size, and 
pleasant working conditions. Teacher stimulation seems to be 
used too often by writers who wish to hold some threat over 
teachers to compel them to work harder. Since practically 
all teachers are overworking under current conditions, teach- 
er inspiration seems more needed.”—The Bulletin, Dayton, 
Ohio, Classroom Teachers’ Association. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE HOLDERS OF SECOND 
CLASS CERTIFICATES 

The regulations governing the certification of teachers in 
Alberta have recently been amended by Order-in-Council. 

Amongst other changes in these regulations, the change 
made effective by the following regulation is of very special 
importance: “Teachers who on September 1, 1938, held a 
Permanent Second Class Certificate, valid in the Province of 
Alberta, may at any time prior to October 1, 1942, but not 
thereafter, be granted a First Class Certificate on securing 
academic standing in the following subjects of the high- 
school programme for Grade XII, together with five credits 
for approved summer-school courses: English 3, together with 
any six of the fellowing: Social Studies 3, Algebra 2, Trigo- 
nometry and Analytical Geometry, Chemistry 2, Physics 2, 
Biology 2, French 3, German 8, Latin 3.” 

Teachers concerned will note that they have until mid- 
summer 1942 to complete the academic and professional re- 
quirements for the First Class Certificate. They are, there- 
fore, urged to take advantage of this opportunity by securing 
standing during the current year in some of the Grade XII 
subjects which they are required to take. Enrolments for 
correspondence courses will be accepted from teachers during 
the first week in January. 

Teachers now holding the Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate who are eligible to qualify under the 
foregoing regulation will be granted the First Class Cer- 
tificate when they have completed the requirements. 


SPECIAL SUMMER-SCHOOL COURSE IN GUIDANCE 
FOR TEACHERS 


The Department proposes this year to bring to the Sum- 
mer School an expert in the field of High School Guidance, 
and desires to know at the earliest possible date how many 
teachers of the Province would be interested in this course 
and would undertake to attend the Summer School. It is 
especially desirable that Principals of High Schools in the 
smaller centres and Principals of town and city High Schools 
take this course, in order that the high schools of the Prov- 
ince may offer more generally a guidance service to their 
students. 

The enrolments will be limited to approximately 50, and 
if possible will be selected from strategic points in the Prov- 
ince in order that leadership in this work may be distributed 
as widely as possible. 

The course will be based on the “workshop” procedure, 
which is now widely used for experienced teachers and ad- 
ministrators at summer schools. 

Will the High School Principals be good enough to answer 
this appeal without delay? 

RE “CANADIAN NATURE” 

Teachers of intermediate and high-school grades who de- 
sire to interest their students in nature would do well to 
subscribe for the magazine called, “Canadian Nature’’. This 
magazine is beautifully illustrated in color. A prospectus and 
further information regarding it can be obtained from the 
publisher, A. R. Whittemore, 177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR OPTIONAL SUBJECTS 

Teachers who claim to hold qualifications for teaching the 
optional subjects of Grade IX and Grade X, but who do not 
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hold the special Junior or Senior Certificate in such subjects, 
are required to have a letter of approval from the Registrar. 
If such a letter has not been secured, teachers are requested 
to communicate with the Registrar without further delay. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR IN NOVEMBER “OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN” 


The notice appearing in the November Official Bulletin 
entitled, “Erratum, Intermediate School Programme (1940 
Edition)” should have read as follows: 

“Page 983—‘A Two-year Cycle for Rural Schools.’ The 

cycle should be as follows: 
Section A will be taught to both Grade VII 
and Grade VIII during the year 1941-42, 
and each alternate year thereafter. 
Section B will be taught to both Grade VII 
and Grade VIII during the year 1940-41, and 
each alternate year thereafter.” 


RE SPECIAL CERTIFICATES IN COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS 

Notice was given to all teachers who desire qualifications 
for teaching commercial subjects that hereafter they may 
secure their training in Bookkeeping, Stenography and Type- 
writing in any way they may find convenient, whether at a 
business college or privately. They will all be required, how- 
ever, to take the summer-school tests, whether or not they 
have taken training at a business college. In other words, 
business college diplomas will not hereafter be accepted. 


IMPERIAL ORDER DAUGHTERS OF THE EMPIRE, 
PROVINCIAL CHAPTER OF ALBERTA 


Essay Contest 


The Provincial Chapter, of the Imperial Order Daughters 
of the Empire announce an Essay Contest, open to all stu- 
dents enrolled in Grade Nine, in any school in Alberta. This 
competition is a challenge to young Albertans to express 
their thoughts, feelings and hope for their own future and 
the future of Canada, and it is intended to stimulate creative 
thinking among our students. 

The subject of the Essay is “WHAT DEMOCRACY 
MEANS TO MBE”, and while ease of expression will be con- 
sidered, awards will be made mainly for originality and 
soundness of ideas. 

1. All students regularly attending Grade 9 in any school 

in Alberta are eligible. 

2. The awards are as follows: 

$24 in War Saving Certificates for the best original 
article, not to exceed 1,000 words, on the subject— 

“What Democracy Means to Me’’. 

$16 in War Saving Certificates for the second best. 
$12 in War Saving Certificates for the third best. 
$4 War Saving Certificate for each of the next four. 
$2 in War Saving Stamps for each of the next five. 
25 Certificates of Honorable Mention. 

3. In each town or city where there is a Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, that chapter will 
make arrangements to receive and judge that town’s contri- 
butions. A Certificate of Merit will be awarded to the writer 
of the best essay in each of these places, and the article will 
be forwarded to the committee in charge, for competition 
for a cash prize. All other essays are to be sent to— 

Mrs. T. Woodside, 116 Roxboro Road, Calgary. 
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4. Each essay must be certified as ORIGINAL by the 
Principal or teacher of the school regularly attended by the 
student. 


5. Entries must be post marked not later than February 
28th, 1941, but they will be accepted at any time prior to 
the closing date. 

6. The article must be written in ink, or typewritten 
(double spaced) on regulation paper, 8%” x 11”, and on 
one side only. 

7. Attached to each contribution there must be a page 
bearing the name of the competitor, his high school grade, his 
age, his home address, the name and location of his school, 
and the handwritten signature of the Teacher or Principal 
Sponsoring Him. 

8. A committee of three will judge the results of this 
competition, and their decisions will be final. All entries will 
be judged for originality, sincerity and clearness of thought 
and expression. 

9. No manuscripts will be returned, and all entries be- 
come the property of the Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire. 





SUPPLEMENTAL HIGH SCHOOL REGULATIONS 


1. A student presenting a medical certificate on the basis of 
which he is granted exemption from the Physical Edu- 
cation part of Health and Physical Education should 
register in the Health part of the course, for which he 
may be granted one credit only. Such a student may in- 
clude two additional credits in his programme to make up 
for Physical Education 1. 


2. In the fourth year of his attendance at high school, any 
student taking courses to complete his High School Diplo- 
ma but not exceeding his allowed programme of 35 or 
fewer credits may be permitted to follow courses in any 
other High School subjects to a total number of not more 
than 35 credits in all in these subjects for which he has 
or is taking the pre-requisite subjects. However, before 
credit in these extra subjects will be released the student 
must have completed his programme leading to his High 
School Diploma. 


8. Students repeating English 3 will be required to elect ten 
--«. new: books in Free Reading. 








x x 
| The MATH-SCI Comer | 
x Xx 
E.D.M. WILLIAMS, Sc.M. STANLEY CLARKE, M.A. 
Edmonton Two Hills 








THE BOY AND THE BICYCLE (Again!) 


Mr. Tymchuk’s problem, proposed in the November 
issue, opened up an interesting and informative discussion. 
He offered his own solution for the criticism of his fellow- 
teachers, and three of them promptly took up the challenge, 
in last month’s issue. This month a welcome contribution is 
made by Dr. J. W. Campbell, of the University of Alberta, 
with the aim of clarifying the principles underlying the 
problem. 

As was pointed out by the editors in last month’s dis- 
cussion, the interest rate paid depends on the principal, 
which must be plainly specified. Dr. Campbell adds what the 
editors omitted to say, that the kind of interest must be 
specified alsc. In his first two solutions, simple interest is 
assumed, and on that basis it is stated that 23.9% “‘is the cor- 
rect solution’. The principal on which interest is being 
computed is taken to be the unpaid balance at each payment 
date, which seems a reasonable assumption. 

Perhaps there is a single “correct solution” only if 
“correct” means “most reasonable in the light of current 
business practice.’”’ It would be interesting to hear from 
Grade VIII teachers on their success in handling this prob- 
lem with their classes. Again, thanks to the contributors thus 
far. (The Editors). 


* * 


BOY wishes to buy a bicycle. He is quoted $40.00 cash 
or $8.00 down and six monthly payments of $5.70 
each. What rate of interest did he pay if he bought on 

the instalment plan? 
_ Since the periods involved are short it is natural to take 
it that it is simple interest that is intended. Making this as- 
sumption, there is no ambiguity and there is only one solu- 
tion. 

A. After the down payment of $8.00 there is a balance 


of $32.00 owing. This balance may be thought of as broken 
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up into six amounts $X,,..... , $X, such that: $X, with 
interest for 1 month makes $5.70; $X, with interest for 2 
months makes $5.70;..... ; $X, with interest for 6 months 


makes $5.70. 


Let the monthly interest rate be r. 
Then 

X, (1 + r) = 5.70, 
(1) X, (1 + 2r) 5.70, 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


X, (1 + 6r) = 5.70. 











But 
(Bp Ky eR HK eee + X, = 32.00. 
Therefore 
toc a ai +210 = 32.00, 
1+r 1+2r 1 r 
or 
pres, olRentinnd. cS sing, Sis 2290 + — 5.6140=0. 
1+r 1+2r 1+6r 


Solution of this equation by interpolation gives 
r = 0.01990. 


Therefore the yearly rate of interest is 
0.01990 K 12 XK 100% = 23.9%. 


Someone will doubtless say that this solution is unsatis- 
factory because it is beyond the grasp of a Grade VIII 
student, whereas this problem appears in Grade VIII work. 
Nevertheless it is the correct solution, and if an approxima- 
tion is desired it should resemble the correct solution as 
closely as possible in principle. 


On this basis the first solution by Mr. O’Connor is the 
most satisfactory one. He has given his reasoning in a form 
suitable for understanding by a Grade VIII student. How- 
ever, its relation to the solution just given may be pointed 
out. 

B. One realizes that X,,..... , X, will not differ 
greatly. A close approximation will therefore be obtained 


by taking them as equal and combining equations (1) by 
addition. There results, on using (2) also, the equation 


32.00 (6 + 21r) = 5.70 X 6, 
whence r = 0.01964. 
The corresponding yearly rate is 
0.01964 XK 12 K 100% = 23.6%, 
which agrees with Mr. O’Connor’s value. 


C. There is another result which will be obtained from 
non-strict. adherence to simple interest proper, and the ap- 
plication of a common business practice. This practice is 
that of making the interest to date on unpaid principal a 
first-charge on any payment made. 
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Let, then, the principals remaining after the 1st,..... ’ 
5th payments are made be P,,...... , P;, respectively, and 
let the monthly interest rate be r. 

Then 


32.00 (1 + r) — 5.70 = P,, 
P, (1 +r) — 5.70 = P,, 
P, (1 + r) — 5.70 
P, (1 +r) — 5.70 
P, (1 +r) — 5.70 
P, (1 + r) — 5.70 
On eliminating the P’s from these equations we have 
1— (1+ r)—* 
32.00 — 5.70 | —————————- }=0. 
r 


This is equivalent to treating the problem as an annuity 
one as the editor has suggested, and it is equivalent to re- 
garding the interest as converted monthly. 

The solution of the above equations is r = 0.01934, and 
therefore _ corresponding yearly i interest rate is 

0.01934 XK 12 K 100% = 23.2%. 

It is to we that the results by the second and third 
methods differ but little from the value by the first method 
in which the principle of .Simple interest is applied literally. 


Pe 
Ps 
P 
0 


5) 


Mr. O'Connor ditties siniiitied in his second solution 
to indicate what absurdities may be arrived at when one 
makes calculations based on relations which are set down as a 
“nee point but which are not fundamentally sound. 

Mr. Shantz set up what he regards as an “equivalent” 
situation, but when one does this he needs to be sure that 
the substituted situation is equivalent. In his last statement 
he says: “He (the purchaser) sacrifices $2.20 cash to gain 
interest on... $1 06.50 for one month......”. But 
unless the sacrifice is made at the same time as the interest 
is received they cannot be equated, for when interest is 
involved the value of a sum of money changes with the time. 

* * cd 

This problem was introduced by Mr. Tymchuk, evidently 
as an illustration of what happens in instalment buying. 
There may be a feeling by some, when the rate being paid is 
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iain 


Books and Travelling Libraries 


realized, that the rate is exorbitant. Whether or not it is 
higher than it should be I am not prepared to say, but I will 
say that it should not be expected that the rate would be-the 
current investment rate of interest. Instalment selling in- 
volves a risk on the merchant’s part, and steps have to be 
taken, which cost money, to insure collection of instalments 
and to take care of losses in cases of default. From the 
merchant’s standpoint the extra money charged for instal- 
ment buying is only i in part regarded as interest-—it is mostly 
a “service charge”’. J. W. CAMPBELL. 


* 


THUMB NAIL BOOK REVIEWS 


From Dartmouth in England came some years ago a small 
mathematical book that’s just a little bit of all right. No 
watering-down, no dodging of the difficulties, no whistling 
for courage, no mere pep rally; just decent stuff suitable 
for “the boy” (so the Preface), for the isolated teacher, for 
the private student, for anyone without a “great amount of 
previous mathematical knowledge”, who knows “his element- 
ary Algebra and Trigonometry” and has “some slight ac- 
quaintance with the co-ordinate geometry of the straight 
line”. The book is The Calculus for Beginners by J, W. 
Mercer, Cambridge Press, $1.75. A very practical book, with 
clear explanations, carefully graduated exercises, and prob- 
lems from the most interesting places. 

By Graph to Calculus (E. T. Chisnell, pub. Harrap, Lon- 
don, paper 50 cents) might equally well have been called, 
By Formula to Calculus. Professor Sir T. Percy Nunn writes 
the Foreword. It is an altogether charming little book. 

Nunn’s own books in Longmans’ Modern Mathematical 
Series are almost a must for the teacher of Mathematics and 
Physics. The Teaching of Algebra and Exercises in Algebra 
(including Trigonometry) Part I were pioneers in their field. 
They have: provided directly and indirectly vast. amounts of 
inspiration for text-book writers and teachers on this side of 
the water, and are still authoritative, fresh, fascinating. Low 
in price ($3.00, $2.00 respectively), high in value.—E.W.S. 


TEACHERS! You are Invited to Make 
Full Use of These Services in 1941:--- 


and more powerful CKUA transmitter 
(opening about April 1) 
The Banff School of Fine Arts in August 
offering courses in Drama, Art, Music and 


Handicrafts and Oral French Summer 
School for Teachers 


For Lists and Further Particulars on any of the above services, ‘write 


THE DIRECTOR 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, EDMONTON 


Lantern Slides, Filmslides and 
Motion Pictures as Visual Aids 
Radio Broadcasts to Schools from a new 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


A dazzling array of dyed color effects from red and 
blue to pink and peacock green and molten gold was 
spread out before the General Shop and Home Eco- 
nomics section of the Fall Convention in Lethbridge, 
when Miss Murray demonstrated the simple devices of 
tying cloth before dyeing it. In this month’s article she 
tells us the secrets hidden behind many an intricated 
color pattern on dyed cloth. 


TIE-DYEING 
By MISS ETHEL MURRAY 

IE-DYEING is one of the most fascinating and oldest 

Ty of the homecrafts. It was one of the earliest methods of 
obtaining patterns on cloth. In a tomb of one of the 
Incas of Peru was found a tied and dyed head dress. 

As the name implies, tie-dyeing is a special method of 
tying up portions of the fabric before it is put into the 
solution of the dye. Since the dye cannot penetrate to those 
parts of the cloth which are tightly bound up at certain 
spots, surprising color patterns are produced. The variety of 
patterns and color effects are endless. Any slight variation 
in the arrangement of a string or knot may produce some 
new and unexpected result. These varieties are produced in 
two ways: one is to tie with string and the other is to tie 
the cloth itself in knots. A concentrated dye such as “Home” 
dye produces the best results but “All Purpose Diamond Dye” 
is quite satisfactory. 

Knot Tying 

Knots tied tightly along the whole length of material 
produces a wavy pattern similar to that produced in moire 
silk. Variations in pattern may be produced by tying bands 
of string between the knots. Color may be varied by holding, 
portions of the cloth in a dye bath while the rest remains un- 
dyed. When this is dried, the remaining portions may be held 
in a dye bath of some contrasting color. 

Tying With String 

An attractive design may be produced by tying with 
string. Hold a large square of fabric (a flour sack) by the 
centre and let the rest fall in folds. Tie bands of string very 
tightly at various intervals along the folded material. The 
string is wound round and round unevenly so that bits of 
fabric are exposed between strips. Bind each corner sepa- 
rately. Then dye according to instructions on package of dye. 
When material is dry, remove strings and press. 

Tying Around Buttons 

A circular border pattern for curtains, table covers, etc. 

can be made by tying buttons, beads, marbles or any small 


object into the cloth. The string must be tied very tightly 
to keep the dye from the fabric. For an all over pattern 
tie a small button in the centre, and the others gradually in- 
creasing in size. The corners may be varied by tying with 
a string. 
Folding and Binding 

Fold material first in halves, then into quarters and 
eighths, doubling it upon itself and binding it tightly at 
regular intervals along its total length. 


Veltye Dyeing 
This is another type of tie-dyeing. The finished product 
has a velvet-like richness, resulting from applying the dyes, 
undiluted, directly on the fabric. The gradual blending of 
color into the plain ground gives the work the appearance of 
having a raised velvet pile. The illusion is more complete on 
silk, but the effect can be produced even on cheap cotton. 


Select a blending color scheme in “Home” dyes or 
“Diamond Dyes” if the former is not available. Mark the 
size of the circular patterns with a tacking thread or a pencil, 
showing the exact centre and the outer edge of the space. 
On the centre mark place a small quantity of powdered color 
and bind this color as if it were in a little bag. Wind a rubber 
band around it tightly, just above the dye. Put the next 
dye into the folds radiating from the centre. Hold the ma- 
terial between the thumb and forefinger in a circular posi- 
tion. Bind this color as before. Repeat this until the desired 
space is filled. At each end of the pattern, over rubber bands, 
wind very tightly bands of cotton. Then, using wider bind- 
ings, wrap all the dye sacks so that all parts are covered with 
at least four layers of cotton. Tie this binding tightly at each 
end with string to prevent the dye from leaking. 

Immerse the fabric in cold water for a few moments and 
then place it in boiling water. Move the article frequently 
during the first ten minutes of boiling. Boil three or four 
times as long as would be necessary for dyeing unbound 
fabrics. At the end of the first half hour add one tablespoon 
of salt to each half gallon of water. Continue boiling another 
half hour and then plunge the fabric into cold water. Wash 
several times, remove all bindings, and rinse several times 
till the water remains clear. Iron the cloth while it is still 
damp. 

With the help of the five methods of tie-dyeing that have 
been described, a student should be able to design her own 
patterns. 





THE A.7.A. LIBRARY 


The following books have recently been added to the 
A.T.A. Library and may be obtained upon request: 


Building Standards for Small Schools. 

Mathematics Essential for Elementary Statistics, by 
Helen M. Walker. 

Secondary-School Administration, It’s Practice and 
Theory, by Edwin J. Brown. 

Paying for Our Public Schools, by Frank Cyr, Arvid 
Burke, and Paul Mort. 
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The Small High School at Work, by R. Langfitt, Frank 
Cyr, and N. W. Newsom. 

Secondary Education, by Thomas Briggs. 

High School Administration and Supervision, by Philip 
Cox and R. E. Langfitt. 

Schools in Small Communities, 17th Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

Supervision, by A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo 
J. Brueckner. 

The Teacher and School Organization, by Leo Chamber 
lain. 

The Enterprise in Theory and Practice, by Dr. Donalda 
Dickie. 
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Education of the Emotions to Beauty 
HENRI de SAVOYE, B.A., LL.B. 


UR last month’s article dealt with the education of 

the mind through beauty. The mind forms mental 

images representing the outer world; the inner being 
looks at and studies these images and thus obtains the knowl- 
edge of the not-self. The ability of the mind to form accurate 
images is developed by the analysis of works of art. This was 
the subject of our last article. 

The contact between the knower and the thing whose 
knowledge is sought can also take place through the emo- 
tions, and the emotions also need education in order to 
become perfect instruments of transmission. This explains 
the title of the present article: Education of the emotions 
to beauty. The etymological meaning of “educate” is ‘to 
bring out, to raise to a certain level’’. “Education of the emo- 
tions to beauty” therefore means “raising the emotions to 
the level of beauty”. This process can be conceived of as 
“raising the vibrations of the emotions to a rate at which 
they can respond to the vibrations of beauty”. 

In the last article we gave a definition of concrete beauty, 
of beauty manifested in works of art, as “Unity in Diversity”. 
But is it possible to define abstract beauty? The mind can 
appreciate a certain manifestation of beauty in the physical 
world and express its appreciation through words; abstract 
beauty can be contacted by the emotions only. We may 
therefore be able to feel beauty without being able to convey 
our feelings by words. 

Let us now understand why emotions need training in 
order to contact beauty. Some persons are moved by the 


simple sight of a flower, while others remain unmoved. The 
person who remains unmoved does not necessarily lack sen- 
sitiveness; he may become violently irritated if one offends 
his pride. What is the problem then? In the person who re- 
mains unmoved no contact is established between his emo- 
tions and the outer object. Why? The reason resides in the 
quality of his emotions, i.e. the rate of vibration of his emo- 
tions is different from the rate of vibration of the thing to 
be known. 


It has always been noticed that birds of a feather flock 
together, that like attracts like. Today we put it in scientific 
terms and say that vibrations must be of the same rate to 
respond to each other, in a way analogous to the tuning of a 
radio to the station to which one wishes to listen. 

The human emotive nature is the human radio; it picks up 
emotive waves that vibrate at its rate. If our emotions are 
dull or coarse it is because the vibrations of our emotive 
nature are slow or jerky; we are therefore fit to answer 
desires arising from the impacts of the outer world, but 
cannot respond to the vibrations of abstract beauty. To 
answer such fine vibrations as those of beauty our emotive 
nature must be refined, its rate of vibrations must be ac- 
celerated and regularized, until it reaches the pitch of the 
vibrations of beauty. 

The education of the emotions is a field of teachers’ work 
too often unsuspected by them. Training the mind to compre- 
hend facts and even ideas is an elementary step; training the 
emotions to respond to beauty is the final touch in the edu- 
cation of human beings. Could teachers occasionally forget 
and rise above programmes and examinations and think of 
real human education? 


Local News @ 


ANDREW 


The October meeting of the Andrew Sub-local 
was held at the Sniatyn School with a record 
number of members in attendance. The greater 
part of the time was spent in a discussion on 
the new report cards and the method of evalu- 
ation of the activity programme. Plans were 
made for the yearly programme of the Sub- 
local. The gathering was well climaxed by a 
very. generous lunch given by the hosts Mr. 
Krewaniuk and Mr. A! ,Fedoruk. 


On November 15 the members of the Andrew 
Sub-local were guests of the Willingdon Sub- 
local at the Boian Maria School. Despite bad 
rouds and cold weather a large number of our 
members attended. An open-forum on the topic 
“Inculcating Civic Loyalties” took place with 
a large number of teachers taking part. The 
meeting was followed by a hearty lunch, songs 
and =a to say nothing of a few “wise- 
cracks”. 


BARRHEAD 


The annual reorganization meeting of the 
Barrhead Sub-local was held in the Barrhead 
school on November 16th with an excellent at- 
tendance. A new executive was elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. R. Baxter; Vice-President, Miss 
A. Prill; Secretary, Miss L. Settle; Councillor, 
Mr. C. Ritchie; Social Convener, Miss M. Allan; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. C. V. Doherty. It was 
decided to hold regular meetings on the second 
Saturday of each month at 3 p.m., and to 
charge a fee of ten cents per meeting to defray 
incidental expenses. Some sime was spent in 
discussion of standardized tests and the advisa- 
bility of holding a short course in dramatiza- 
tion and choral speech. It was decided to in- 
vite Mr. Doucette to address the Local on the 
subject of the integrated programme, at the 
next meeting. As a fitting close, refreshments 
were served by the Barrhead teachers. 


BEAVERLODGE 


The second meeting of the Beaverlodge Sub- 
local was held on December 2nd at the Beaver- 
lodge school. It was learned that the Hythe 
teachers have decided not to form a local of 
their own and so we are to invite them down 
here next time. Mr. Cairns gave an interesting 
talk on Intelligence testing, stressing particu- 
larly the value of knowing the I. Q. of the stu- 
dent when advising him as to his fnture work. 
There was a lively discussion of the subject. 
There was an exchange of Christmas Concert 
material and a spirited exchange of ideas. The 
meeting was followed by lunch and a social 
half-hour. 
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BERWYN 


The Berwyn Sub-local met for their regular 
monthly meeting on December 7th. A few items 
of business were quickly dispensed with after 
which Mr. Garrison gave a very lively and in- 
teresting talk on “The Modern Novel’. As time 
did not permit his finishing this topic we hope 
to hear from him again in the near future. 


BOW VALLEY 


The regular monthly meeting of the Bow 
Valley Sub-local of the Strathmore division was 
held in Carseland on November 20. Following 
the usual business Mr. J. Crellin gave a talk 
on “Some Don’ts” in Education and Mr. S. H. 
Crowther introduced the topic of Mental 
Hygiene. It is to be hoped that other groups 
who have charge of programmes will continue 
month by month, the discussion of this prob- 
lem. Lunch was served by the Carseland stafl. 


BOYLE 


The regular meeting of the Boyle Sub-local 
was held on November 16. A fine turnout of 
teachers made the discussion of the new report 
ecards very effective. Plans were made for 
sending to the Local A.T.A. for books on this 
vital problem. This led to a _ discussion of 
Teacher-Parent Associations which proved a 
help to many of the teachers. After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting the teachers enjoyed a 
delicious lunch at the home of Mrs. MacLean. 


BRUCE 


The November meeting of the Bruce Sub- 
local was held in the Bruce school on November 
16. Miss Jean Foster led a very interesting 
group discussion on Speech Training in the 
rural schools. Following the discussion Miss 
Mary Bennett entertained the members with a 
very interesting contest. Lunch was served by 
Mrs. Hemphill assisted aby Miss Nora Findlay. 


The December meeting of the Bruce Sub-local 
was held in Bruce on December 14. It was de- 
cided to sponsor a joint concert in Bruce on 
January 10. All the proceeds are to be given 
- the Red Cross. Lunch was served by Mrs. 

eay. 


CALGARY RURAL 


The first meeting of the executive of the 
Calgary Rural Local was held in Calgary on 
November 16. The new president, Mr. Russell, 
presided. The meeting opened with the minutes 
of the last meeting which were carried. The 
executive then approved the sending of letters 
of appreciation to those members of the exec- 
utive who have retired—Mr. Seymour and Mrs. 
Cruickshank. Arrangements were made for a 
dance to be held on December 23. Members of 
the Local will receive tickets and further in- 
formation at a later date. It was decided to 


approach the central executive to clarify the 
position of Crossfield within the Calgary Rural 
Local. The matter of a monthly bulletin was 
left to the Sub-locals for ratification. 

* * * 


The December meeting of the Calgary Rural 
Local executive was held in the Board Room of 
the Calgary Herald on December 14, 1940. The 
meeting opened with the minutes of the last 
meeting which were accepted as read. A letter 
from the General Exeuctive was then read, deal- 
ing with the position of the Crossfield Teachers 
in relation to the Calgary Local. It was decided 
that the Crossfield teachers might affiliate them- 
selves where they wished. Accordingly they are 
to be asked to join the Foothills Sub-local of 
the Calgary Rural Local. A change in the 
executive was also made. The secretary, Mr. 
Hood, having joined the Air Force, Mr. Holt 
was promoted from assistant secretary to sec- 
retary. Mr. Vernon has been asked to take the 
position of assistant secretary and press cor- 
respondent. Mr. Hood has been sent a letter of 
appreciation for his splendid services. It was 
also decided to invite the committees of the 
local to successive meetings of the executive to 
give reports of their progress. The Salary Ne- 
gotiating Committee is to attend the January 
meeting. 


CLARESHOLM 

On October 19th the first meeting of the 
Claresholm Suh-local was held in the High 
School. Last year’s slate of officers was “voted 
in” again, and include the following: Mr. C. A. 
Coutts, president; Miss Edlund, vice-president ; 
Miss Peterson, secretary-treasurer; Mr. be 
Scott, Councillor; Miss R. Laemmle, press cor- 
respondent. Plans for the year’s programmes 
were discussed. Lunch conveners for the open- 
ing meeting, Miss Dmitrietf and Miss Volstad 
served a very tasty tea. 


November 16. The local, after some dis- 
cussion carried a motion concerning the pur- 
chase of a second-hand projector valued at 
$115.00. Mr. A. G. Scott ably led the open 
forum for the afternoon on the subject, Re- 
medial English. Miss Dmitrieff was delegated 
as chairman for the next session, and the 
selected topic was “The Integrated Programme”. 
Mrs. A. G. Scott and Mrs. Frogge, hostesses for 
the afternoon served a delicious tea. 


December 14. A very informal discussion on 
the Integrated programme was carried on by 
the small group of teachers present. It was 
regretted that, owing to illness, Miss Dmitrieff 
was unable to preside. Plans for the most suc- 
cessful use of the projector in both town coun- 
try were presented and discussed. Teachers in 
charge of refreshments were Miss Coutts and 
Miss Peterson. After a delightful lunch the 
meeting, last of the current year, was ad- 
journed. 
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CLOVER BAR 

Meeting of the Clover Bar Sub-local held in 
Masonic Temple on December 7th at 10:30 a.m. 
Topic of discussion was Christmas concerts. 
Many helpful suggestions and hints were ex- 
changed by teachers. Another short discussion 
took place on Patriotism For the next meet- 
ing it was decided to have Mr. E. Jones of the 
University of Alberta give a talk on Choral 
speech. Plans were made for a banquet to be 
held during the latter part of January. Date 
and place to be announced next meeting. 


COALDALE 

The Coaldale Sub-lscal held the first of the 
fall meetings on October Sth at Coaldale. The 
following officers were elected for the 1940-41 
terms: President, Mr. M. Robison; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss J. Nicol; Secretary, Miss M. Esplen; 


Treasurer, Miss M. Eaglesham; Councillors, Mr. 
R. Baker and Mr. C. Allen; Press Correspondent, 


Miss B. McCully. Mr. H. Teskey and Mr. F. 
Carter of Tabcr were guest speakers. Mr. Carter 
gave a very interesting outline of the work of 
the Taber Sub-local. Mr. Teskey gave us a 
“pep” talk on A.T.A. work and advanced many 
helpful suggestions for our future meetings. 
Mrs. Baker assisted by Misses C. Crowe and E. 
Kumlin served a very refreshing lunch. 


The November meeting of the Coaldale Sub- 
local was held at the Crystal Lake school where 
the staff consisting of Mr. C. Allen, Miss M. 
Brown and Miss G. Marshall assisted by Mrs. 
C. Allen entertained the members with games, 
contests and community singing. A very short 
business meeting followed. A delicious lunch 
was then served. 

* ~ * 

The staffs of the White, McMahon, and Wil- 
son Siding Schoels were hosts at White School 
to the members of the Coaldale Sub-local on 
December 10th. The first part of the evening 
was spent in contests and a quiz program which 
caused much merriment. A business meeting 
followed. A bounteous lunch was served before 
the members dispersed. 


COALHURST-NOBLEFORD 

A meeting of the Coalhurst-Nobleford Sub- 
local was held at Monarch on November 21st. 
After the adoption of the minutes the Salary 
Schedule and Specialists’ Certificates were the 
main topics of discussion. Mr. Simcoe of No- 
bleford was nominated as our representative to 
the Salary Negotiating Committee. Mrs. 5 
Medd, who recently resigned from the profes- 
sion, was made an honorary member by unani- 
mous vote. Mr. Luco, of Coalhurst, gave a very 
interesting article on “The Identification of 
Common Rocks”, which was thoroughly en- 
joyed and appreciated by the members. The 
Sub-local was pleased with the attendance of 
the Barons staff, and it is sincerely hoped that 
they will continue to attend. After the ad- 
journment, refreshments were served by the 
teachers of Monarch and Finley. 


CONSORT 

The meeting was opened by a report from 
the president on the local executive in Coro- 
nation. Bill MacDonald was chosen as represen- 
tative on the Salary Negotiating committee. 
The Salary committee will find the total amount 
of salary for this division, the number of 
teachers with several years’ experience, and 
the living expenses, etc. It was decided that 
Consort would not send a_ representative to 
the annual meeting. A resolution was passed 
that members of the teaching staff from towns 
have the same right of collective bargaining 
with the board as divisional teachers have. A 
motion was made that arrangements be made 
for the circulation of science equipment through 
this Sub-lccal. These two motions were made: 
That our Councillor invite the local to have 
their spring rally in Consort and that the Con- 
sort Sub local will take care of arrangements. 
That this Sub-local have a Music and Dramatic 
Festival to be held near the first of May. The 
meeting was adjourned. 


COUTTS-MILK RIVER 

The Coutts-Milk River Sub-local met on 
December 7th in the Milk River school. The 
first part of the meeting took the form of an 
institute. Miss A. Hughes gave an _ interesting 
talk on “Art in the Modern School’. This was 
followed by an open discussion on the topic. 
Mr. W. Code then spoke hriefiy and led a 
discussion on “Health and P. T. as extended 
into recess and recreation periods.” 

The husiness meeting was opened by the 
president, Mr. Martin. Miss McLaren being ab- 
sent there were no minutes. It was then moved 
that Mr. Martin be allowed to appoint an as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Code moved that we ex- 
tend an invitation to the Foremost Local to 
hold their next meeting at Coutts. Mr. Code 
also gave a report on the Salary Schedule for 
village schools as drawn up at Foremost the 
previous Saturday and made the motion that 
this schedule go on record as a basis for dis- 
cussion with the Foremost board. 


CROW’S NEST PASS 
At a meeting of the Crow’s Nest Pass District 
Local held in Bellevue on November 21, the 
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following officers were elected for the ensuing 

year: President, Mr. D. MacPherson; Vice- 

President, Mr. W. Marcolin; Secretary, Mrs. C. 

> es ; Press Representative, Miss H. 
util. 


DAPP-JARVIE 


The Dapp-Jarvie Sub-local met at Dapp High 
School on October 19th. It was decided to ap- 
point a committee to arrange for a series of 
educational films from the Department of Ex- 
tension. The Question Box brought forth a dis- 
cussion on Intermediate Social Studies. At the 
November meeting in Fawcett High School, the 
District Nurse gave a very interesting talk on 
classroom hygiene. The meeting concluded with 
a discussion on methods of teaching, and the 
place of facts in Social Studies. 


DIDSBURY 


The Didsbury Sub-local reorganized for the 
current school year when it met in the Dids- 
bury school on November 16. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. L. Patmore; 
Vice-President, Mr. E. T. Wiggins; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Press Correspondent, E. M. 
Traub; Councillor, Mr. A. Reiber; Social Con- 
vener, Mr. C. R. Ford; Convener of Refresh- 
ment Committee, Miss A. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Ford led a discussion concerning powers, 
duties, privileges etc., of the teachers’ associa- 
tion. Some interesting points were brought to 
light. Mr. Bazant of Harmatton gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Visual Education in Alberta 
Schools” and followed up his talk with a film 
of wide interest. We thank Mr. Bazant for his 
effort. The meeting adjourned and the mem- 
bers in a body patronized the local Red Cross 
tea. 


EAGLESHAM 


An organization meeting was held by the 
Eaglesham Sub-local at Eaglesham on Novem- 
ber 2nd. Mrs. Audet kindly placed her home at 
the disposal of the Local. Schools represented 
were Watino, Eaglesham, Four Miie Creek, and 
Fox Creek. Mr. Slettedahl of Watino was elected 
President and Councillor; Miss Toal of Fox 
Creek, Vice-President; Miss Martel, Eaglesham, 
Secretary-Treasurer and H. Martin, Four Mile 
Creek, Press Correspondent. It was decided 
that the A.T.A. Library be asked to supply us 
with books; each member to read a book and 
report on it at a future date. After the serving 
of refreshments the meeting adjourned. 


FERINTOSH-NEW NORWAY 


A meeting of the Ferintosh-New Norway Sub- 
local was held in the new Ferintosh School, No- 
vember 23. The business meeting was preceded 
by a tour of the school. It must be a pleasure 
for the Ferintosh teachers and pupils to work 
in such pleasant surroundings. Mr. Bittle read 
a letter from Mr. Agnew re meeting of the 
Salary Schedule Committee at Camrose. There 
was a discussion on this matter. Mr. Macneil, 
of New Norway, gave an interesting and hu- 
morous review of T. H. White’s “The Sword in 
the Stone” and “The Witch in the Wood”. Then 
there was a lively discussion on Social Studies 
and Enterprise work. The next meeting is to be 
held at New Norway January 25, 


FOOTHILLS 

The reorganization meeting of Foothills Sub- 
local was held at the Palliser Hotel in Calgary 
on November Ist. The following slate of officers 
was approved: President, Mr. H. ‘White; Vice- 
President, Mr. F. Jacobs; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss N. Tompkins; Councillor, Mr. H. Hamilton; 
Press Correspondent, Miss D. Tanner. Meetings 
are to be held on the third Saturday of every 
month in the Herald Board Room. Members of 
the Midnapore Sub-local agreed to hold joint 
meetings with Foothills Sub-local for the com- 
ing term. 

* * * 

The joint meeting of Foothills-Midnapore Sub- 
locals was held on November 16 in the Herald 
Board Room. Business consisted of discussion of 
programmes for the balance of the term. A 
motion was passed favoring round-table dis- 
cussions of teachers’ problems. In order that 
every teacher may present his problem at some 
time, each is to be a member of a programme 
committee for one month. The programme con- 
sisted of a lively discussion of the relative 
merits of Christmas concerts and Dramatic 
Festivals. Mr. V. Coleman invited interested 
teachers to discus» the problem further after 
the meeting. 


GLEICHEN-ARROWWOOD 

A_ meeting of the Gleichen-Arrowwood Sub- 
local was held in the primary room of the 
Gleichen School on November 12th. It was 
decided that a Music and Dramatic Festival 
will be held later on during the term. After the 
business meeting the members were entertained 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. James May where 
lunch was served by the members of the 
Gleichen staff. 


GLENDON 

The new executive of the Glendon Sub-local 
held its second regular meeting in the Glendon 
High school. A protracted discussion of the 
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Rental of Teacherages and Fuel Rates followed. 
Later the merits and demerits of the Circulating 
Library as operated by the Division were thor- 
oughly discussed and some recommendations 
were made pertaining thereto to the Divisional 
office. The desirability of holding an Agricul- 
ture Fair was next taken up and the secretary 
was instructed to sound out the individual 
teachers. This was followed by a report by Mr. 
N. J. Karateew on the Organization of a 
Moving Picture Circuit. After due discussion it 
was agreed to contact at least ten teachers in 
the immediate vicinity with a view to organiz- 
ing such a Circuit. At the conclusion the host- 
esses Misses Wood and Leskiw served a de- 
licious luncheon. 


GRAND CENTRE 


The monthly meeting of the Grand Centre 
Sub-local was held at Cold Lake High school on 
November 23. During the business meeting a 
number of resolutions were drawn up to be 
sent to the Bonnyville A.T.A. Executive. These 
were in connection with interest on arrears, 
School festivals, School fair, and the Field day. 
A new councillor to represent our Sub-local on 
the Bonnyville executive was elected. He is Mr. 
Joseph Stonehocker. A delicious lunch was 
served by Mr. Furlong and Mr. Reid. 


GRANUM 


The Granum Sub-local met on November 12 
at the home of Miss McDougall. The main topic 
of discussion was Christmas material for pro- 
grammes. A general discussion took place on 
the speakers of the Lethbridge convention. A 
delicious lunch was served, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 


HAIRY HILL 


The regular meeting of the Hairy Hill Sub- 
local was held on November 22 at Pruth 
school. Our Councillor, Mr. Eurchuk, reported 
on the last executive meeting held in Two Hills. 
According to Miss Smolyk’s report, the Festival 
committee has made much progress in the plans 
for next year’s festival. It was decided that 
the festival be held at one point. Lengthy dis- 
cussion followed regarding the general regu- 
lations. Mr. P. M. Shavchook infcrmed us that 
the division wishes the Local to continue 
Remedial Work in Reading. Much useful in- 
formation was imparted by members who de- 
livered carefully prepared reports on various 
topics dealing with Remedial Work in Arith- 
metic. Mr. Taschuk lead a very lively dis- 
cussion on “Methods of Teaching Percentage”. 
“Difficulties in Combinations and Separations 
in Grades II and III” was presented by Miss 
Smolyk. These were followed by very instruc- 
tive reports on “Higher Decades Addition” by 
Mr. M. Petruk and “Elements of Geometry” by 
Mr. M. Shalka. Mr. Sharek also submitted a 
diagnostic test on “Combination and Separations 
for Grades I, II and III”. If the remaining re- 
ports arouse as much interest and discussion 
much benefit will be derived from this course. 
After the topics for the next meeting were 
assigned, the meeting was adjourned. Mrs. M. 
Petruk, our charming hostess, served an ap- 
petizing lunch. 


HOLDEN 


The Holden Local Executive held its second 
meeting on December Sth, in Holden. The Sec- 
retary gave a financial report. Fees owing Sub- 
locals were paid. Mr. J. A. Richardson reported 
on the work of the Salary schedule committee. 
A discussion of the present schedule foliowed. 
At the close of the meeting the members en- 
joyed a delicious lunch served by Mrs. Brush- 
ett at her home. 


HUALLEN 


‘The regular meeting of the Huallen Sub-local 
was held on December 7th and the discussions 
that took place were very beneficial. Once again, 
each teacher brought his or her individual 
teaching problems and these were dealt with in 
open forum. Forms of punishment for violation 
of rules laid down by the teacher proved to 
be an interesting topic for discussion, and one 
that indicated a slight variance in opinion. 
Further discussions along this and similar lines 
are planned for future meetings. Lunch was 
served after the meeting, and some of the 
teachers enjoyed a social evening together. 


INNISFREE-RANFURLY 


The regular meeting of the Innisfree-Ranfurly 
Sub-local was held in the Innisfree school. Some 
very interesting Science experiments were dem- 
onstrated by Mr.' Waddell. After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting lunch was served at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Waddell. 
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IRRICANA-KATHYRN 


The December meeting of the Irricana-Kath- 
yrn Sub-local was held on the 8th in the 
Home Economics room of Kathyrn Rural High 
school. Miss Mayell, the Household Economics 
teacher had on display the work her classes 
had done in needlecraft. During the business 
meeting we heard a report from Mr. Morrell of 
business taken up by the Strathmore Local. 
This business included resolutions passed by 
the General Meeting at convention. Mr. Work- 
man also reported on the business, concerning 
the teachers, which had been taken up at the 
Wheatland Divisional Board meeting which he 
had attended. After the business meeting some 
time was spent selecting films for the next 
orders and a few games of cards were en- 
joyed. Most members feel that we should have 
more social activity at our meetings. Miss 
Mayell served a delicious lunch. 


LOMOND-ARMADA-TRAVERS 


The Lomond-Armada-Travers Sub-local held 
its first meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beattie of Lomond on November 26. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mr. A. 
T. Elder, Armada; Vice-President, Mr. R. E. 
Beattie, Lomond; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. 
Brown, Lomond; Press Correspondent, Miss E. 
Thompson, Badger Lake; Councillors, Mr. 
Huntrods,..Travers and Mr. Beattie, Lomond; 
Salary Schedule Represertative, Mr. Huntrods. 
It was decided to hold future meetings in 
Lomond on Saturdays to accommodate more 
teachers. Discussion took place re plans for the 
next meeting after Christmas. A visit by the 
Superintendent Mr. A. B. Evenson was wel- 
comed by all. Several problems were discussed 
among them the possibility of having Mr. E. I. 
Carter present at some of our future meetings 
to give us his very efficient aid in our musical 
difficulties. The Christmas concert problem was 
also discussed. The meeting closed with a de- 
licious lunch served by Mrs. Beattie. 


LOUGHEED-SEDGEWICK 


The Lougheed-Sedgewick Sub-local held its 
regular meeting in the Lougheed _school on 
November 23. The meeting was well attended 
and a very interesting agenda was presented. 
Mr. Aldridge, our District Representative was 
present and gave a very interesting address on 
the work of the Central Executive. Mr. E. 3 
White, Supervisor of the Killam School Division 
was called upon later to address the meeting. 
He spoke on the topic “What to Teach the 
Child.” After the business meeting adjourned 
the memkers of the Lougheed staff served a 
most delicious lunch. 


MEDICINE HAT 


Thursday evening. December 19th, the mem- 
bers of the Medicine Hat Public School Sub- 
local gathered at the Cosmopolitan Hotel for a 
farewell banquet given in honor of Inspector 
H. C. Sweet. Mr. Sweet has been promoted to 
the position of High School Inspector for 
Southern Alberta and will be moving to Caigary 
early in the New Year. After a delicious dinner 
had heen enjoyed by all, Mr. E. Ansley, on be- 
half of the teachers, extended the most sincere 
congratulations to Mr. Sweet on his promotion; 
but deep regret that he and Mrs. Sweet will 
soon be leaving Medicine Hat. He spoke of the 
help and advice which the teachers of the 
district have received at all times from Mr. 
Sweet. and of his successful work during the 
establishment of the Large School Units in this 
part of the province. Mr. Ansley presented Mr. 
Sweet with a Travel Kit, a small token of the 
esteem in which he is held by all. Mr. J. Arm- 
strong led the singing of numerous Christmas 
Carols. This was followed by a humorous quiz 
in which all participated. 


MORNINGSIDE 


A meeting of..the Morningside Sub-local was 
held on November 16 in the Arbor Dale school. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Morris were appointed to 
transact the business of purchasing the pro- 
jector. The projector is to be brought to the 
January meeting. An informal discussion took 
place on “Integrated Activities”. Miss Craigen 
invited the teachers to meet at her home on 
January 11th. After the meeting Miss Woods 
served lunch. 


January, 1941 


MYRNAM 

On December 7th, in the absence of the Sec- 
retary, Miss Gereluk read the minutes of the 
preceding meeting. In his report, the represen- 
tative informed the gathering that Two Hills 
will be the centre of the forthcoming festival. 
A few limitations were imposed and gymnastics 
were assigned for the School Fair day. The 
executive resolved that each festival adjudicator 
prepare a criticism sheet for mimeographing 
and general distribution amongst the teachers 
of the Division. This was unanimously en- 
dorsed. There is to be no differentiation between 
town and rural schools in the competing 
events. Mr. Wm. Dzogalyk assumed charge of 
the Supervision of Reading tests which 
are procurable at the A.T.A. Office. It was 
urged that the results of Dr. LaZerte’s Arith- 
metic tests be forwarded to Miss C. Gereluk by 
January ist. Messrs Hayduk, Dzogalyk and Du- 
beta were elected to study the possibilities of 
purchasing a movie projector and to present 
their recommendations at the next meeting. 


OKOTOKS 


The Okotoks Sub-local held a reorganization 
meeting in October. The following were ap- 
pointed: President, Mr. A. Gabriel; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. P. Page: Secretary, Miss E. Christie; 
Press Correspondent, Miss J. Marshall. The 
meetings will be held regularly at 5 o’clock on 
the first Monday of the month in the Junior 
school at Okotoks. All teachers in this local are 
asked to attend. 


PICARDVILLE-BUSBY 

The December meeting of this local was held 
in the Trail’s End school on December 4th. Mr. 
F. Walker our president was ill, so the Vice- 
President, James Harrington was chairman. 
After the usual business, discussions took place 
on the Track Meet and Report Cards. Two new 
members were welcomed, Mr. M. Bernard, 
Woodglen and Miss Mary Redmond, Vermilion 
Springs. After the meeting lunch was served by 
Mrs. F. Walker. 


PONOKA 

At the convention October 17 and 18 the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Gordon 
Larsen; Vice-President, Laura Anderson; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Lucille Hambley; Athletic 
Convener, Blanche Nelson; Press Correspond- 
ent, Freda Quinton. Bill Morris was chosen as 
teacher’s representative to the Board. 


PROVOST 

The November meeting of the Provost Sub- 
local was held in Provost on November 29th. 
After the usual preliminaries Miss K. Mac- 
Gregor of Provost gave an interesting address 
on “Arithmetic Survey Tests’. telling us of 
findings in this direction and many sources of 
further information. The President, Mr. Larson 
was elected Councillor for this Sub-local. Mr. 
J. F. Watkin, Superintendent of Provost School 
Division has kindly consented to address the 
Provost Sub-local at our January meeting and 
all members are asked to be on hand for what 
we believe will be a very interesting and help- 
ful meeting. It was decided ‘hat the secretary 
should notify all members of the coming meet- 
ings and the A.T.A. Local News will keep them 
posted on the agenda of future meetings. 


QUEENSTOWN-MILO 


The November meeting of the Queenstown- 
Milo Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Allergoth, Milo, on November 30. It 
was decided at this meeting to obtain three 
sets of phonograph records to be interchanged 
among the different schools of this Sub-local. 
Plans for the building up of a circulating li- 
brary were formulated; and musical festival 
activities were discussed. Three very satisfac- 
tory reports by Miss Campbell, Mrs. Allergoth, 
Mr. Forgues and Mr. Shackleton on lectures 
heard at the Convention were given; and the 
questions and discussions arising from these 
were spirited and most helpful. A delicious 
lunch was served at the close of the meeting, 
by Mrs. Allergoth. The January meeting will be 
held at Queenstown on January 17th. Mr. Al- 
lergoth will speak on “Teaching Music”, and 
a thorough discussion of Musical Festival is 
to be the order of the day. We earnestly solicit 
the co-operation of rural teachers in the mat- 
ter of attendance. 


REDWATER-OPAL 

The regular meeting of the Redwater-Opal 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. J. 
Maloney on December 4th. After the usual 
business procedure, discussions of various 
problems followed, particularly on the subject 
of “Reports”. At the conclusion of the meeting 
Misses Rudyk and Maloney served a very tasty 
lunch. The next meeting will be held at East- 
gate on January 15th. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 

At the convention meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Local the following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. R. G. Williams; Vice- 
President, Mr. W. Sloan; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss J. Russell; Press Correspondent, Mr. 
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N. Paton; Salary committee, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Tipman and Mr. Castella; Convention repre- 
sentative, Mr. Castella. It was decided to con- 
tinue the publication of the bulletin. and Mr. 
Cook of Rocky Mountain House was elected 
editor. Miss Russell displayed some arithmetic 
tests, which were offered to teachers making 
application to her. 


SEXSMITH 

The Sexsmith Sub-local held its second meet- 
ing of the year on November 16 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Nordon. The following 
officers have been elected: Mr. J. H. Blocksidge, 
president; Miss Amy Cochrane, vice-president ; 
Miss Hilda Muttart, secretary-treasurer; Mr. 
W. Williamson, Councillor; Miss M. E. Rowe, 
press correspondent. Mr. Nordon and Mr. 
Blocksidge were placed in charge of the picture 
machine. New batteries are to be purchased 
for the machine and plans have been made for 
its circulation. “What can we do to develop 
children’s speaking voices, develop tone quality 
and expression, and promote confidence in ex- 
pressive speaking? In short, how can we make 
children more tone conscious”? This was the 
topic of the round table discussion, being led 
by Mr. Blocksidge. Choral speech work proves 
to be an effective answer to this problem. 
Speaking in unison with other children helps 
a child to overcome his speech difficulties and 
leads him to more beautiful speech. The pro- 
gramme for the year provides for the discus- 
sion of a special subject or problem each month. 
On the agenda for the forthcoming meeting is 
the topic “Patriotic Music in the School Room.” 
Following an appetizing lunch, Miss Cochrane 
entertained the group with an interesting pup- 
pet show of one act entitled “Peach Pie’. 


SMOKY LAKE 

Smoky Lake Sub-local of the A.T.A. held its 
first meeting of the season on November 30 at 
the Smoky Lake High schovl. The following 
executive was elected: President, H. Holoway- 
chuk; Vice-President, J. Starchuk; Secretary, 
S. Radomsky. Mr. Holowaychuk and Mr. Sem- 
enchuk were chosen to act as councillors on the 
Divisional Executive. A programme for the 
year was drawn up. The January meeting will 
feature a discussion of Remedial Arithmetic led 
by J. Kokolsky. Remedial Reading and English 
will be the subjects of the February meeting; 
Social Studies will be dealt with in March, Mu- 
sic and Art in April and Mathematics in May. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 

The regular monthly meeting of the Spirit 
River-Rycroft Sub-local was held in Spirit 
River on November 23. The salary schedule 
drawn up by the Local Committee was dis- 
eussed and approved. The schools of the West 
McLennan Local are to be organized into a 
large unit by January 1st of the new year. A 
motion to urge the government to adopt some 
system of testing all teachers for T.B. was 
adopted after a review of a tragedy which 
occurred recently in one of the local schools. 
The meeting was closed with a vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Blackie for a welcome 
lunch. The next meeting will be held at 3 p.m. 
on January 18. All teachers in the area are in- 
vited to attend. 


STETTLER 

The November 2nd meeting of the Stettler 
Sub-local was held in the high school. The roll 
call was answered by the mentioning of teach- 
ing devices. Afterwards Mr. Fletcher, Stettler 
principal, continued his summary of the book 
“Voice and Speech Problems”. A_ delicious 
lunch, served by Miss Knight’s committee, was 
enjoyed at the conclusion of the meeting. 


On December 7th the Stettler Sub-local en- 
joyed two very interesting talks at its monthly 
meeting. Mr. Fletcher continued his talk on 
Speech Problems. A study of diphthongs and 
consonants followed a review of vowels. The 
members are looking forward with considerable 
interest to the exercises which will be practised 
at the next meeting. Mr. Ward of Huxley was 
present to report on the Remedial Arithmetic 
course given at Summer School. He told how 
these test sheets had been prepared, discussed 
their value, and gave details about obtaining 


STONY PLAIN-SPRUCE GROVE 
The monthly meeting of the Stony Plain- 
Spruce Grove Sub-local was held on November 
them. At the conclusion of the meeting the 
members attended a turkey supper sponsored 
by the Ladies’ Aid. 
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6th in the Stony Plain High school. The first 
part of the meeting was devoted to business. A 
report of the first meeting of the Local was 
heard. Mr. Carmichael of Spruce Grove was 
named Councillor for the Sub-local and it was 
decided to let a portion of each meeting take 
the form of a social. Business concluded, Mr. 
Carmichael of Spruce Grove and his class gave 
a musical demonstration with “‘tonettes” which 
was most interesting and enjoyed by all. The 
remainder of the evening was given over to a 
miscellaneous shower for Mrs. Baron (nee Miss 
Jean McLean) of Blueberry who received many 
useful gifts. After group contests and a sing- 
song lunch was served. 
* * * 

The monthly meeting of the Sub-local was 
held on December 4th. The first part of the 
evening was spent in skating, after which a 
business meeting was held in the High school. 
This was followed by lunch. In future, meetings 
wiil be held on Thursday instead of Wednesday. 


SWALWELL 

The annual reorganization meeting of the 
Swalwell Sub-local was held at the old Swalwell 
High school on November 27. A new executive 
was elected, consisting of the following officers: 
Mr. Stanley Franklin, president and Councillor; 
Mr. William Fisher, vice-president; Mr. William 
Serra, secretary-treasurer and Press Corres- 
pondent. In the course of the evening the Presi- 
dent, Mr. S. Franklin, gave an interesting ac- 
eount of the A.T.A. meeting held at Calgary. 
The presence at the meeting of the Strathmore 
district A.T.A. President and Secretary was 
greatly appreciated. It was decided the meet- 
ings would be held once a month at different 


schools. 
* * * 


The second meeting of the Swalwell Sub-local 
was held at the New Hope school on December 
10th. Exchange of library books took place at 
this meeting. Various items of business were 
discussed mainly the buying of a moving pic- 
ture machine. The next meeting is to be held at 
the New Swalwell Intermediate and High school 
on January 14th. 


TABER 

A reorganization meeting was held at the 
home of Miss Snell on November 2nd. The fol- 
lowing slate of officers were chosen: President, 
Mr. H. Burpee, Vice-President, Mr. H. McNeil, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. M. Tennant. There 
was very good attendance and an exceptionally 
jovial atmosphere prevailed. The band of 
teachers show promise of enjoying each other's 
company and accomplishing much during the 
ensuing year. The first accomplishment of the 
meeting was a unanimous approval of a scheme 
whereby a movie projector could be purchased. 
To finance a first payment the teachers heartily 
agreed to lend money from their own pockets 
and to assess the families in their districts for 
the balance. Since the above date money has 
peen collected and the machine ordered. Some 
schools will be part owners and some due to 
unfavcrable circumstances will be able just to 
rent. All that remains to get this venture mov- 
ing is a meeting to set up the circuit. We are 
all hoping that every one of our meetings will 
be as co-operative and lively as this one. 


TABER-BARNWELL 

The regular meeting was held in the new, 
modern two-roomed school at Barnwell on 
December 11th. After a short business session 
Mr. Oviatt addressed the meeting, choosing as 
his topic his experiences during the 1940 Sum- 
mer Sesson at Stanford University, California. 
The remainder of the evening was spent at 
cards and Ping-Pong. Refreshments were capa- 
bly and temptingly served by Mrs. Oviatt, Miss 
MacKillicon and Mr. Olsen. 


THORSBY 


The Thorsby Sub-local met in the United 
Church, Thorsby, on October 19. Guest speakers 
were Mr. J. W. Barnett, Mr. Raymond Shaul, 
Mr. W. E. Kostash, all of Edmonton, and Dr. 
F. CG. Rosecrance of Chicago, Illinois. The 
meeting proved to be most enjoyable and 
profitable. 


TOFIELD 


The Tofield Sub-local held its first meeting 
of the Fall term at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
McDonnell on October 18th. The main order of 
business was the election of officers. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mr. Mc- 
Donnell, Vice-President, Miss G. Bruce; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss R. Wingrove; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss E. Ness. The following officers 
were also elected: Librarian, Miss J. McCrea; 
Convention Representative, Miss I. Robinson; 
Festival Representative, Miss R. Cash; Exec- 
utive Member, Mr. Stevens. At the close of the 
meeting the hostess served a delicious lunch. 

* * * 

The second meeting of the Tofield Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Locken on November 15. At the business sec- 
tion of the meeting Mr. Olson was elected as 
Sports Representative. The books of the teach- 
ers’ library were distributed among the various 
members, The remainder of the evening was 
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devoted to social activities. A delicious lunch 
was served by the hostess. 
* 


The Tofield Sub-local held its third meeting 
of the season at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevens. The main topic of the programme was 
the discussion of the new report cards. Mr. 
Stevens presented a very interesting talk on 
“The Place of Current Events in the School.” 
At the close of the meeting the hostess served 
a delicious lunch. The next meeting will be held 
at the home of Miss Grace Bruce, at which 
meeting Inspector Maclean will be present. 


TWO HILLS 


The Two Hills Sub-local held its November 
meeting in the Kaleland school on November 
16. In the absence of the president, Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. )D. Podealuk acted as chairman. Prelimin- 
aries soon dealt with, the members discussed 
the matter of the continuation of the Super- 
vision of Reading. It was decided that the 
remedial phase of this work be stressed, and 
Miss A. Hannochko is to order a number of 
tests suitable and available for the program. 
Mr. C. Tymchuk then outlined a possible pro- 
cedure for the programme in Supervision of 
Arithmetic. As few suitable standardized tests 
are available for this work, it was realized that 
teachers may do well to prepare their own 
tests. Two sets of diagnostic tests in fractions 
are to be presented at the next meeting. The 
rest of the evening was most enjoyably spent 
in singing songs, playing games and partaking 
of a delicious lunch provided by the hostess, 
Mrs. D. Podealuk. 


- 
* * * 


The Two Hills Sub-local held its December 
meeting on the 14th in Nizir school, with Mrs. 
K. Myskiw acting as temporary gecretary in the 
absence of Miss A. Hannochko. The first matter 
to be taken up following the preliminaries was 
that of diagnostic tests in Arithmetic. Mr. N. 
Myskiw and Mr. C. Tymchuk presented and ex- 
plained tests in the addition and subtraction 
of common fractions, which they had prepared. 
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In the discussion which followed it was decided 
that they should also prepare tabulation sheets 
to be used in conjunction with the tests. Lastly 
the body decided to contribute $15.00 to the 
Spitfire Fund sponsored by the C.T.F. The rest 
of the evenng was enjoyably spent at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. Kutt. A very delicious 
lunch was served. The next meeting is to 
held in Two Hills on January 25th at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


VIMY 


A meeting of the Vimy Sub-local was held 
at the home of Miss Patricia Keane, Fairydell, 
on December 10. A number of topics were dealt 
with in this spirited meeting. It was decided to 
make a payment to cover several of the month- 
ly instalments on the recently purchased mov- 
ing picture machine. Miss T. Primeau, our local 
councillor, gave a report on the trend of affairs 
at the recent meeting of the Sturgeon local. 
Out of this arose an interesting discussion on 
the New Report Cards for the intermediate and 
high schools. Much consideration was given to 
methods for the improvement in reading com- 
prehension and vocabulary expansion. Following 
the business section of the meeting a demon- 
stration on the operation of the projector was 
given by Mr. N. Ardruiski. After the pleasure of 
partaking in a delightful lunch served by the 
hostess, a set of films were selected for the 
next circular tour of the machine. 


WEST STARLAND 


The West Starland Sub-local met for its 
regular monthly meeting in Rowley on Novem- 
ber 18th. A short business meeting was held, 
at the close of which an address was given by 
Mr. A. Bagley divisional trustee. His theme was 
“The Newer Ideas in Education”. Our super- 
intendent Mr. C. C. Bremner gave an instructive 
talk on the integrated programme. At the con- 
clusion of his speech. Mr. Bremner answered 
questions and led a discussion relating to his 
topic. Lunch was served at the home of Miss 
Peacock. 
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